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ABSOLUTELY PURE therefore BEST. 


Cadbury’s Cocoa “The Standard of Highest Purity.”—The LANCET. 
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“A Reconciliation.” By T. W. Hotcate. Frontispice S ort] \ 
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The Queen’s Love for Music. By Freperickx J. Crowest 


The Heiress of the Forest. (Conclusion.) 
Illustrated by H. M. Brock. By ELraAnor C. Prict 
The Everlasting Arms. 
By the Rev. THEoporeE L,. Cuyter. D.D. 
In the King’s Service, By ALics WayTE 


A Missionary Statesman in China. with a Portrait. 
By the Rev. James Jounston, A.T.S. 
As to Surnames. By Viocet H. Toorop 


Mr. Tumbledowndick. Iilustrated by R. Gemmell-Hutchinson 
By Raymon D JACBERNS 
How Well You Look! By the late Rev. Harry Jones, M.As 


John Pilkington Norris, Archdeacon of Bristol. 
With a Portrait. By F. D. How 
The Religious Element in the Poets. (Conclusion.) 
By the Lorp Bisuop or Ripon 
Curiosities of the Camera. Preparing for the Potatoes- 
Frith-stool, Sprotborough Church—The Moharram Proces- 
sion—Meridianstotte—Truck running into a Cathedral 
A Strange Custom—Where Cowper used to Write—A One 
Room House. 


Our Prize Competition.—Great Troubles or Little Worries ? 








The Builders. Jilustrated by Lancelot Speed. By HAROLD BINDLOsS 
A Girls’ Home under the Aurora. [ilustvated from Photographs. 
By the Kev. JoHN BEVERIDGE, M.A 

Sunday Evenings with the Ciildren. 
By the Rev. James WELLS, D.D. 
Our What-Not, 857 The Month, 859 Index, &c. 
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CORSETS. Improvement 


Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. y Ih 1308 
Guaranteed Wear. Will not split “N° 3 5. 
in the seams nor tear in the Fabric. 3’ 
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REMAINS UNALTERED. 
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Cert WY Gn Buy 
BI LIOUS AFFECTIONS when Fon 13h \ \ | May a excnanceo om Money Remnoge 
She Pocket: . 4% FOUND UNSUITA 
STOMAC AND fi Ware ror CaTaLocue 
HIC TROUBLES. 33 Cheapsiile EC 
* Re ” LONDON. 
in Stoppered Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, 11/- & 21/- each. WIBETOD & pypp Eihang :. ‘sl een 
Of all Chemists throughout the World. y Baan I An oben PARIS 





AND AT ALL STATIONERS 



































[ it only takes half the quantity 


required by many cocoas to make a 
nutritious cocoa of full strength, 
when Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa is 
used. It is not only economical as 
compared with many cocoas, it is 
also economical as compared with 
many other kinds of food. It is a es 
nourishing and sustaining food- 
beverage with great nutritive pro- | 

perties, and is peculiarly desirable 
for general use now when most 
other foods are so dear. 

. 


Of all Grocers, Confectioners, &c. ' Ss 


In Tins, 6d., 9d., 1/6, & 3/-. ELECT Cocoa ine 
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In Tins, 
























































er All MSS. to be addressed to ‘“‘ The Editor,” 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. While the greatest 
» care will be taken of MSS., the Editor will not hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 
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All communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements should be addressed to 
G. F, NELSON, 19 Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 10th of each Month, 






































ROWLAND’S 


ODONTO 


A Pure, Fragrant, Non-gritty Tooth Powder : 


WHITENS THE TEETH. 


Prevents Decay and Sweetens the Breath. Sold by Stores, 
Chemists, and 








A cup of Bovril 


for late supper will be found a desir- {| 


able change for many who fe«' the i 
need of nourishment before retiring, 
but to whom an ordinary meal is 
only the preclude to a_ sleepless 
night. Palatable, nourishing, easily 
digested, readily assimilated, Bovril 
is an ideal nightcap, satisfying the 
appetite without taxing the diges- 
tive organs during the hours of 





repose. 


MAKES THE SKIN a 
SOFT as “a li") 








A, ROWLAND & SONS, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 


























USED IN THE 


ROYAL 
NURSERIES 



















will 
Entirely 
Remove ali 


ROUCHNESS, 
REDNESS, TAN, 
IRRITATION, CHAPS 
&c., in a very short time. 
7 4 KEEPS THE SKIN 

A SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE { 


Bottles, f All the Year Round. {| 
6d. & 1S. Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. i) 

















SELF-DIGESTING 


Sole Evarywhere 
| In Tins, 1/-, 2/-, 6/-, 10/-, 
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NIACONOCHIE’S 


ARMY RATIONS, Pure Fruit Jams, Fickles, and Potted Meats. 


BADEN-POWELL, 


the hero of Mafeking, writes : “An Army can go anywhere and do anything so long 
as it possesses morale and Maconochie.’’ Maconochie’s have supplied millions of 
Rations to the War Office. 


Ask your Grocer for Maconochie’s Dainty Foods, and, if he does not keep them, please write to 


MACONOCHIE BROS., Ltd. (Purveyors to the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the Government), 
131, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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“Elfin 


JELLIES. 


Latest and Best, 
Perfectly Pure, and of High Uniform Quality. : 


AAA 
Prepared from COX’S FAMOUS GELATINE of BRITISH 
MANUFACTURE. They are as cheap as any other Tablet Jellies, 
despite the high quality of the material used. COX’S ‘‘ELFIN” 
JELLIES will be found far and away Superior to other Tablets, which 
iu. - vften made from cheap foreign gelatines, and inferior material. 

COX’S “ELFIN” JELLIES can be made in a few minutes. They are delightfully 
flavoured, and form a delicate, dainty dish for Luncheon, Dinner, or Supper. Senda 
postcard (naming your Grocer) and you will receive a free sample. 
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J. & G. COX, Ltd. cor evinsvrcm, Eastcheap Buildings, London, E.C. 


















IMPORTANT NOTE.—Though J. & G. Cox, Ltd., believe they are justified in claiming that this tablet 
jelly is the finest on the market, ‘they wish to point out that, for best results, every cook should use ‘‘ Cox's 
SraRKLiInG GELATINE,” with which a hundred other dainty dishes ean also be prepared. 
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STONE’S 
GINGER 
serene zmmar —-s WINE 


STONE’S GINGER WINE is prepared from the finest Jamaica Ginger, and 
is a most healthy and palatable drink. Ginger is noted for its gentle stimu- 
lating qualities, and the most convenient form for taking it is STONE’S 
GINGER WINE. Be sure to ask for STONE’S, and see that you get it. 
Sold by all Leading Wine Merchants, Stores and Grocers, or 
on dvausht at Bars and Refreshment Rooms. 


Wholesale: THE FINSBURY DISTILLERY CO., LONDON, E.C. 
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= They are @ They are } 
. 1\} : | } 
ve GOOD! || = CHEAP? WITH 2 FULL SETS | 
Daliiows ingle, 46% | OF REEDS AND 3 | 
P Sie 0 . 
Sparkling — 1 } Nate will make BEAUTIFUL 
Rich and SIXTY STOPS. 
Non-Intoxicating. Glasses, | 
} 
Made in all Flavours, and sold everywhere. —G 
Try also Mason’s Coffee Essence and ae n : 
Mason’s Extract of Herbs. Sample bottle (~~ | 
of either, one gal for g stamps. rm ‘ \ oy “4 DRAPER’S } 
. C . | 
NEWBALL & MASON, Nottingham, | aeal 7 
AGENTS WANTED. . CELEBRATED | 
ese Se 
Just Published. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. P- ORGAN ET y FE € / 
'S SAYINGS | © sctattopontne ino ot atunsint $ | 
C H I LD R N is built upon the principle of a full-sized ) 
@ Cathedral Organ, and is productive of e i 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY ° the most delightful harmony. To folks * 
who have never before heard it, the @ 
W I L ie I A M G A N T O N, ; Orchestral comes as a surprise. It is © | 
Kas beyond compare as an ideal Musical 
” J Playmate,” &c. : / 
ee ee ee @ Instrument for the home. It requires no . 
With Pbotogravure Frontispiece after @ teaching,— ‘ 
5 > 3 * * 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. _ A CHILD CAN PLAY IT P 
pol al : at sight and perform as brilliantly as the 
ISBISTER & CO. Ltp., . PRICE most finished musician. © 
— 15 & 16 TAVISTOCK ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C, | =n PP pon here Rare 8 
: * 35/= Money refunded at once @ 
sala CAUTION ! a if not satisfactory. + 
7 e ALSO SUPPLIED UPON EASY TERMS. @ 
Genuine Chlorodyne ——~~- —e | 
. @ 
> WEOFFERFREES 
Every bottle of this well-known e s 
| remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, @ toall who ask for ita copy cf ourhand- @ 
| Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, @ some Illustrated Catalogue of Watch, @ 
Dysentery, &c., bears on the Govern- e Plate, Cutlery, Jewellery, &. A com- we 
: ment Stamp the name of the pe plete buyers’ guide. 
inventor, e a. M. DRAPER, per a Tae BLACKBURN. 7 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE se 
“| @@0ee@6 | 
N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from eeoceseoecces ] 
= ONLYGENUINE © vent Physicians accompany each bottle. i 
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The “CALTON ” Stylographic Pen is the best because it is the 
simplest, most durable, holds more ink, does not leak, and can 
be carried in any position. Sent complete for 3/- post free. 
Cased in Silver, Hall-marked, 10/6. Ad/ kinds Repaired. 
“JEWEL” FOUNTAIN PEN, with 16-ct. Gold Nib, Iridium. 
tipped, chased holder, 5/-; mounted, 7/6. 








DepT. M.S. JEWEL PEN CO., 102 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C- 













SPEEDY REMEDY fuinr\ 
YEARS* 


For Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Whooping Cough, &c. 


i7.04.0,0.0— 


ric 
myself, with immediate relief. Safe for\ j 
chikleen."—Mrs. Ballin, in BABY, Feb. 1898. COLD / 


nerd Prices :—Qid., Is., 2s. 6d. a 








3 6 Each Crown 8vo Each 3 6 


A BRAVE POOR THING. 
By L. T. MEADE. 
-To-Day. 


THE MAGIC WORD. 
By CONSTANCE SMITH. 
“4 charming and exciting love-tale.”—ECHO, 


AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


By Davip LYALL. 


“A pathetic and pretty tale.” 


"A powerful story.” —SCOTSMAN, 


THE SOUL OF HONOUR. 
By HESBA STRETTON. 
‘' There are scenes of intense realism; there are passages 
of touching pathos.” —TiMEs. 


BROWN ROBIN. 
By ELeanor C, PRICE. 
"A charming story.” —CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


THE TOUCHSTONE. 
By HELEN SHIPTON, 
‘A pretly romance, well written.”—SCOTSMAN, 
THE PROPHET’S MANTLE. 


By CuristaBEL C, COLERIDGE, 
* A brightly written story.” —QUIVER. 


LOVE HATH WINGS. 

By ConsTANCE SMITH. 
story, admirably written.” 

METHODIST RECORDER. 


“A vigorous 


ISBISTER & CO. Lrtp.,, 
85 & 16 TAVISTOCK ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 








6 =Each Crown 8vo, gilt tops Each = 


THE HALF-HEARTED. 


By Joun Bucnan. 
—SCOTSMAN. 


THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST. 
By ELgeanor C, Priag. 
“A downright exciting and romantic story.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


GILIAN THE DREAMER. 
By NEIL Munro. 
“A bit of most exquisitely finished work.” 
GLASGOW HERALD. 
THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS. 
By S. R. Crockett. 
A strong, stirring and picturesque story.” —SPECTATOR, 


THE LAUREL WALK. 


By Mrs. MoLeswortu. 
*—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


THE LOOMS OF TIME. 


** An admirable story.” 


“s 


“A delightful romance.’ 


By Mrs. HuGH FRasEr. 


“ Distinctly good and attractive."—DAILY MAIL. 


THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE 


G D. By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 
** Very much above the average.” —MORNING Pos’, 








ISBISTER & CO, Lrp., Coven GARDEN, LONDON. 
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| An Ideal Christmas or New Year Present. | 






















Volumes I. and Il. of the 


SUNDAY STRAND 


Are now ready, and constitute a Library in themselves. 
No better present could be given to man, woman, or child 
than these two magnificent volumes. 
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BECAUSE THEY CONTAIN: 3 


THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST 


(COMPLETE) 
By IAN MACLAREN. 
Illustrated by upwards of 150 Pictures by CORWIN KNAPP LINSON. This splendid 


masterpiece is alone worth twice the price of the two volumes. 


= GREAT RELIGIOUS PAINTERS. 


A unique series of articles on such great artists as HOLMAN HUNT, MUNKACSY, 
= &c., with beautiful Reproductions of their best Works. 


DADDY’S GIRL. 


L. T. MEADE’S MASTERPIECE. 


It is generally conceded that this story, in eight parts, is the most charming, heart-stirring, 
pathetic work which this brilliant writer has produced. It is here complete, with all the 
PH beautiful Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 
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-" Besides Ian Maclaren’s “ Life of Christ,’ the “Sunday Strand” provides a store of 
RO. SUNDAY READING by such writers as the 


“ BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH, DR. GRATTAN GUINNESS, GEO. CLARKE, 
and many other Eminent Writers. 
— For WEEK-DAY READING there are upwards of 8O Stories by such Writers as 
SIR WALTER BESANT, WILLIAM LE QUEUX, F. M. WHITE, HUAN MEE, HEADON 
HILL, A. B. COOPER, S. N. SEDGWICK, E. M. JAMESON, G. E. FARROW, &c. 


and as many charmingly Illustrated Articles by the Best Writers of the Day. 


rH, 


These volumes are handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt edges, and contain 716 
Pages and upwards of 700 IIlustrations, price G/G eack. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., 7-12 SourHampton St., Srranp, Lonpon, W.C 
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If you had all the KNOWLEDGE, HONOUR, ‘WEALTH, or the highest social position of 
THIS WORLD at your command, you must be measured by the HEART, which sho: 
be HUMBLE, HONEST, and KIND, for this is NOBILITY of MAN. 


Noble Examples set by the Great and Good do not Die. 


*THE FIRST TEST OF A TRULY -— : 9 STS As time rolls on his ceaseless course,Christ- 
GREAT MAN IS HIS HUMILITY ’ 3 Z mas after Christmas comes round, and we 
<a : find our joys and sorrows left behind , 
RUSKIN we build up the beings that we ar 
* It is very characteristic of the late Peince 1 | 
Consort—a man hin self of the purest | 
mind, who powerfully impressed and in 
fluenced others by sheer force of his own 
benevolent nature—when drawing up the 
conditions of the annual prize to be given 
by Her Majesty at Wellington College, to 
determine that it should be awarded 
Not to the Cleverest Boy, nor the 
most Bookish Boy, nor to the most 
Precise, Diligent, and Prudent Boy, | 
but to the Noblest Boy, to the Boy | 


1 | WHAT MAKES A HAPPY CHRIETHAS? 
HEALTH AND THE THINCS WE LO't 
| AND THOSE WHO LOVE US. 
| What higher aim can man attain 
| than conquest over human pa ? 
EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK 
AND HOUSEHOLD OUGHT 
CONTAIN A BOTTLE OF 

















who should show the most promise THE CHRISTMAS CAROL. | ENO’S 
of becoming a Large-Hearted, High- ‘The drying up a single tear has more of 
Motived ie ; - i ES. . honest fame than she dding seas of gore.” | & FRUIT SALT. J 


T° ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—Don’t go without a bottle of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.” It PREVENTS 

any OVER-ACID STATE ofthe BLOOD. Itshould be KEPT in EVERY BEDROOM, in READINESS for ANY EMERGENCY 
Be careful to avoid rash acidulated salines, and use ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ to PREVENT the BILE becoming too THICK and IMPURI 
producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesiveness in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, FREQUENTLY the PIVOl 
of DIARRH(EA and DISEASE. ENO’'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ prevents and removes diarrhoea in the early stages. Without such a SIMPLI 
PRECAUTION the JEOPARDY of LIFE is IMMENSELY INCREASED. There is no doubt that where it has been taken in th 
earliest stages of a disease, it has in innumerable instances PREVENTEDaSERIOUS ILLNESS. The effect of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
on any DISORDERED, S]_[ePLESS, and FEVERISH condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is in fact NATURES OWN 
REMEDY and an UNSURPASSED ONI 

CAUTION.—Sce Capsule marked ENO’S *FRUIT SALT. [Without it you have a WORTHLESS imitation 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J.C. ENO’S PATENT. 


OVER 70 YEARS’ ESTABLISHED ' Unequalled 
REPUTATION. for its Brilliance 
and Cleanliness. 
0 0 Brown Boots, Patent “PO L | 5 Hl 
Leather, Varnished and 
BEST & Enamelled genus 


CHEAPEST 


‘‘Admirably adapted .o the wants of infants and young } 
persons.”—Sik CHAS. A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D. 


Has for some time been ‘used in THE OLDEST & BEST. 
THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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Sixth Thousand, Fcap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LIGHTER MOMENTS. 
frases Masri) IU HAVE YOU TRIED 

police tac Mek eontt wean « mira) AP ATING S LOZENGES 

FOR YOUR COUGH ? 


ISBISTER & CO, Ltp., COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


To ASTHMASvtfterers 


Immediate relief in all cases of Asthma 
Bronchitis, Croup, and Whooping Cough 









ANY DOCTOR WILL TELL you “there is 
no better Cough Medicine. —One gives 
relief: if you suffer from cough try them 


is gained by the use of but once; they will cure, a d they will 

not injure your health; ani) :reasingsale 

Potter’s Datura of over 80 years is a certain test of their 
Asthma Cure. value. Sold in 184d. tins. 


Sold by all Chemists and Herbalists inTins 
at1s.each. Freesamples sent on receipt 
of Post Card to Potter and Clarke. Whole- 
sale Druggists, Artillery-Lane,Uondon,E. 4 



































A RECONCILIATION 


By T. W. HoicaTe 
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THE QUEEN’S LOVE FOR MUSIC 


By FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


HEN she was even quite a child 
the musical tendencies of the 
Queen were readily apparent 


“to her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent ; while her simple achievements on the 
pianoforte and in singing, not only attracted 
marked attention, but delighted all who were 
privileged to hear her at Kensington Palace 
and elsewhere. Those who so lovingly 
watched her growth agreed that her liking 
for music grew with her. She was encouraged 
first by her mother in her musical bent, and 
whenever she was found at the pianoforte 
no attempt was ever made to interfere with 
the little Princess’s enjoyment in making 
music for herself. 

As a girl,* too, the Princess Victoria was 
even still more fond of music, and greatly 
enjoyed her lessons, to which she was most 
attentive. On one occasion, however, it has 
to be admitted that her great love for 
beautiful toys overcame her wonted attention 
to her musical studies. There was living 
a famous child called Lyra—an exceedingly 
clever player on the harp. One day the 
Duchess of Kent sent for her to play before 
the Princess. This went on well for a while, 
until, quite unexpectedly, the Duchess had 
occasion to leave the room. What was her 
surprise when, upon returning to the apart- 
ment, she discovered that the Princess had so 
interested the little harp player by displaying 
some very beautiful toys that all thoughts of 
music had vanished and the harp playing 
was over! The good mother found the two 
children seated side by side on the hearth- 
rug in a state of high enjoyment, surrounded 
by the Princess’s playthings, from which she 
was making liberal selections for Lyra. 

Most musical readers have heard the 
story of Rossint’s polite rejoinder to his 
Majesty George IV. at the Pavilion at 
Brighton, when, the monarch leaving a 
selection to the musician, Rossini with his 
natural good breeding replied, “If I might 
take the liberty of selecting the next piece, 
your Majesty, it must be ‘God save the 
King.’” Quite a parallel reply fell from the 


lips of Princess Victoria when only seven 
YNIX--6 


years old. She was on a visit at the Royal 
Lodge in Windsor Park, and the band being 
present, the King suddenly turned and said, 
*‘Now, Victoria, the band is in the next 
room and shall play anything you please. 
What shall it be?” “Oh, Uncle King,” 
was the ready response, “I should much like 
it to be ‘God save the King,’” whereupon 
she took up the first verse, and sang it so well 
that the aged monarch gallantly declared that 
he had never heard it sung better. 

One of the first really great musical im- 
pressions made on the Queen was when at 
seventeen years of age she, in company with 
Ernest and Albert, the two sons of the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg—the latter of whom by the 
way was destined to be her future husband— 
attended the Anniversary of the London 
Charity Schools at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Then, as was the custom at this gathering, 
the four thousand school children sang that 
grand old Puritan anthem, the Hundredth 
Psalm—* All people that on earth do dwell,” 
which touched Princess Victoria very much 
and made one of those impressions on her 
young mind which neither time nor circum- 
stance has effaced.* 

When on the eventful morning in June 
1837 Dr. Howley, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Lord Chamberlain, the Marquis 
Conyngham, posted to Kensington Palace 
from Windsor Castle, where King William IV. 
had just passed away, to announce to Princess 
Victoria that she had succeeded to the throne, 
it was the first throb of a great musical im- 
petus which this country sorely needed. 
The Accession meant much for British music, 
which was really at a low ebb until the Queen 
and Prince Albert gave it their encouage- 
ment and support. In 1837, when the 
Queen came to the throne, music here was 
not the flourishing art it is to-day. A copy 
of Handel’s “ Messiah ” cost a guinea, and 
Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul” when first issued 


* Haydn, the composer of the ‘‘ Creation,” once 
heard this hymn at St. Paul's under similar cond 
tions. ‘‘ This simple and natural air,’ he declared, 
‘gave me the greatest pleasure I ever received 
from the performance of music,” 
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could not be bought for less than thirty-two 
shillings. Popular education in music— 
music for the million—was unknown sixty 
years ago. ‘* Never play the fiddle, or mix 

_With those who do” was the sort of advice 
which an aristocrat was wont to give toa son; 
but since such times the late Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, as Duke of Edinburgh, has fiddled 
on a public platform. 

Her Majesty’s musical abilities lay, particu- 
larly, in the direction of the pianoforte and 
singing ; besides which her knowledge of 
musical history and practice was always well 
marked. Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer to- 
gether once visited the Queen and the late 
Prince Consort. What struck them most— 
apart from the usual courtesies so amiably 
expressed by her Majesty to all artists 
honoured with an interview — was their 
knowledge and judicious criticism, which 
both delighted and surprised the two great 
composers. In the Prince Consort’s time 
she was really an accomplished pianist, and 
the possessor of a very beautiful mezzo- 
soprano voice. Her ear, too, was very acute 
—a gift that was noticed from childhood. 
The late Sir George Smart once confessed 
this quite involuntarily. It was as early as 
1837. There was to be an important London 
civic function, the orchestra at which Sir 
George Smart was to conduct. On the day 
of the final rehearsal the conductor was 
extremely anxious. ‘We must be very par- 
ticular,” he warned the performers, “for if 
we are at all at fault her Majesty’s ear will 
detect our blunders.” 

Naturally the Queen had the best of 
teachers. The finest pianist in England was 
Mrs. Lucy Anderson; to her was entrusted 
the responsibility of giving piano lessons to 
the Queen; and, indeed, to her children 
also. Mrs. Anderson before her marriage 
was a Miss Philpot, born in 1797, who 
changed her maiden name when she married 
Mr. George Frederick Anderson, a violinist, 
and Master of the Queen’s private band. 
Her Majesty was an unusually good accom- 
panist, and report goes that on a certain 
occasion, when the nervousness of a gentle- 
man at the piano prevented his doing jus- 
tice to a song which Jenny Lind was singing, 
the Queen, noticing the matter, made her 
way to the instrument and volunteered to 
play for Miss Lind, which so relieved the 
singer that she rendered her next song in 
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her wonted incomparable style. The Queen 
received her singing lessons from Mr. J. 
Bernard Sale. Afterwards, she had vocal 
instruction from the famous Lablache and 
only within recent years has her Majesty 
ceased taking singing lessons, her last teacher 
being the famous Italian maestro, Signor Pao!o 
Tosti. 

Lablache was an immense collector of 
snuff-boxes, and possessed hundreds from 
imperial, royal, princely, ducal and literary 
donors—brilliant in diamond, pearl, mala- 
chite, lapis lazuli, or in humble horn. Queen 
Victoria having once inquired of Lablache 
if it were true that he had a large collection 
of snuff-boxes he replied, ‘Yes, your Majesty, 
I have one for every day in the year—three 
hundred and sixty-five.” The Queen most 
graciously observed that the collection was 
not complete, and presented Lablache with 
another—for leap year. The Lablache hat 
story may be new to some readers. Having 
to appear before the Queen, the “ mighty” 
bass was shown into an ante-room. When 
summoned he was somewhat nervous, 
and in the excitement took up a hat in 
addition to his own. On his entering the 
state apartment her Majesty immediately 
noticed the strange predicament, and as 
gravely as was possible remarked, “Signor 
Lablache, you have one hat too many.” Im- 
mediately the singer realised what he had 
done. “I beg your gracious pardon, 
madam, but are there not two too many 
for one who has so completely lost his head 
as I have done?” 

It is well known that the Queen’s felicit- 
ous union with Prince Albert greatly enlarged 
the sphere of musical practice at Buckingham 
Palace and the Queen’s other homes—the 
Prince being a particularly enthusiastic 
musician. Constantly were the young 
married couple to be seen at the opera, 
taking the greatest delight in the singing of 
Pasta, Malibran, Grisi, Tamburini, Rubini 
and Lablache. 

Lady Bloomfield gives us many a glimpse 
at the royal musical gatherings. Under date 
Windsor Castle, December 12, 1843, she 
writes : * We had such a delightful practice 
for nearly two hours yesterday afternoon on 
two pianofortes with the Queen and Prince 
Albert. We played a fine but very difficult 
duet of Beethoven’s. The time was so diffi- 
cult, one requires to be a good musician to 
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THE QUEEN'S LOVE FOR MUSIC 


understand it.” Again — “November 19, 
1844. We had another charming evening 
with the Queen and Prince last night in their 
private apartment and played till eleven 
o'clock.” Another entry relates: “ We sang 
again last night, and after Costa went away I 
sorted a quantity of music for the Queen; 
and then Prince Albert said he had com- 
posed a Gérman ballad which he thought 
would suit my voice. His Royal Highness 
accompanied me and I sang it at sight. It 
is very pretty. We sang also some of my 
beloved masses—Moazart’s.” 

Not long after the marriage, the Queen 
gave a private concert at Buckingham 
Palace at which her Majesty sang no less 
than five times. The Queen joined Prince 
Albert in a duet from Ricci’s opera // 
Disertore ; in the trio “ Dunque il mio bene” 
from Mozart’s J? Flauto Magico—Rubini and 
Lablache taking the tenor and bass parts 
respectively. She also assisted in Haydn’s 
quartet with chorus “Tu di grazia.” This 
delightful musical menu contained two 
choruses—a Coro Pastorale by Costa and 
that superb movement “ How lovely are the 
messengers ” from Mendelssohn’s S¢. Paul, 
which Costa translated into Italian for the 
occasion. In these pieces her Majesty 
sang as one of the sopranos—the other 
vocalists being Ladies Sandwich, Williamson, 
Normanby, Norreys and the Misses Liddell* 
and Anson ; Signori Rubini and Costa, Lord 
C. Paget and Signor Lablache. That her 
Majesty sang well at this time is abundantly 
clear. ‘How well her Majesty sings, and 
correctly too,” writes the Marchioness of 
Douro in a letter to Sir Michael Costa. 

Sir Theodore Martin tells us that the Prince 
was passionately fond of music, and that the 
Queen and her husband constantly sang and 
played together. “It was at all times,” he 
writes, “a source of supreme delight to him 
(Prince Consort), and an element in which 
the hindrances and disappointments and 
shortcomings of life were forgotten.” As 
most people know, Prince Albert’s favourite 
instrument was the organ. Musical com- 
position also occupied not a little of the 
Prince’s spare time, and he composed 
several vocal pieces, anthems, services and 
hymns. His tune “Coburg” is still a great 


* Miss Liddell, whose name appears among the 
vocalists, became afterwards Lady Bloomfield. 
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favourite, and appears in almost every collec- 
tion of hymn-tunes. It was when Princess 
Louise was baptized that the Prince Consort 
found time to adapt the music of this chorale 
to a hymn for the occasion. Sacred music 
ever had a particular charm for the Prince, 
and nothing was more highly valued by him 
than the opportunity of being alone with the 
Queen for spiritual communion. These 
were holy hours, and not without fitting 
music. ‘We played part of Mozcart’s 
Requiem,” records her Majesty, referring to 
one of these sacred occasions. 

The Queen’s own musical references are 
naturally of particular interest. ‘And then 
we had some instrumental music,” is an 
allusion appearing frequently in her Majesty’s 
letters and diaries. When the Prince of 
Wales was christened, the Queen wrote : 
“It is impossible to describe how beautiful 
and imposing the effect of the whole scene 
was in the fine old chapel, with the banners, 
the music, and the light shining on the 
altar.” On a similar occasion—the baptism 
of Prince Alfred in 1844—the Queen 
writes: *“ The scene in the chapel was very 
solemn, and the organ has always a moving 
effect on me.” 

In 1842 there was a most distinguished 
musical visitor at Buckingham Palace. ‘That 
great and eclectic musician—Mendelssohn— 
was invited ; of course there was music. A 
favourite song of the Queen’s was “ Italy,” 
which appeared in Mendelssohn’s first book 
of songs. ‘She sang it most beautifully in 
tune, strictly in time, and phrased it charm- 
ingly,” Mendelssohn has told us; “but 
where it goes down to D natural, followed by 
D sharp, she sang both notes D sharp / With 
this exception it was really delightful, and I 
have not heard the last long G sung by any 
amateur with such ease and in such perfect 
time.” The Queen expressed her admiration 
for the song, when Mendelssohn had to 
confess that it was not his, but his sister’s 
composition! The fact is that Mendelssohn’s 
sister Fanny could compose, and two of her 
songs crept into the first book; Fanny did 
not wish her name to be made public, so that 
the whole of the songs were attributed to 
Mendelssohn. On his pressing her Majesty to 
sing one of his own songs, the Queen said that 
“if I would give her plenty of help she would 
willingly do so.” Just as she was about to 
sing she exclaimed, “ But the parrot must go 
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out of the room first, or he will screech louder 
than Ican sing.” ‘She sang ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Song,’” continues Mendelssohn, “ really quite 
faultlessly, and with beautiful feeling and ex- 
pression. I praised her very heartily and with 
the best conscience in the world—for that 
phrase near the end having the long-sustained 
C she sang so well, joining the C to the three 
following notes—all in one breath, as one 
rarely hears it done, that it highly amused me 
that she herself should have spoken about the 
very long breath it required.” “Oh! if I had 
not been so frightened!” said the Queen. 
‘Generally I have such long breath.” 
Prince Albert sang “The Reaper and the 
Flowers ” on this occasion, and at his request 
Mendelssohn played the organ. “ The Queen 
and the other listeners followed my play- 
ing,” writes Mendelssohn, in his “ Letters,” 
“with such sympathetic and intelligent in- 
terest that I felt happier in playing to them 
than I have ever done when improvising in 
public.” 

On another occasion when Mendelssohn 
was at Buckingham Palace Prince Albert 
invited him to try the organ. The Prince 
was alone, but while they were talking the 
(Jueen came in, and exclaimed “ What a 
litter you are in ”—the wind having scattered 
some loose leaves of music about the room, 
and upon the pedals of the organ. Imme- 
diately the Queen knelt down and began 
to pick up the leaves. Then Prince Albert 
played the organ while the Queen sat by his 
side listening with evident pleasure to his 
playing. Mendelssohn in turn played “ How 
lovely are the messengers,” and before he had 
got through the first portion the Queen and 
Prince Consort began to sing the words, the 
Prince at the same time changing the stops 
of the organ as his fancy led him. It was 
here that the Queen told Mendelssohn she 
liked singing his songs, and asked him if he 
had written any new ones. “You should 
sing one to him,” said Prince Albert. She 
required a little persuading at first, and then 
said she would try the “Spring Song ” in B 
flat—adding “if it can be found, for all my 
music has been packed up for Claremont.” 
It was packed! The Queen, however, went 
to get it unpacked, and while she was absent 
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Prince Albert gave Mendelssohn a small 
case containing a beautiful ring in which 
was engraved ‘V,.R. 1842’—adding, “The 
Queen begs you to accept this as a memento.” 

The last occasion, we believe, on which 
the Queen performed publicly was at one of 
the Balmoral concerts, in which Madame 
Albani, the late J. T. Carrodus (the violinist), 
and others took part. 

The Queen’s home, we see, has always 
been the home of harmony—the scene of all 
kinds of musical memories and _ incidents. 
Thus in the year of her marriage, when 
Prince Albert’s brother Ernest had to leave, 
they bade each other farewell in German 
student fashion—singing together the parting 
song Abschied—* poor Albert being pale as 
a sheet and his eyes full of tears.” 

The death of the Prince Consort was one 
of the greatest calamities that happened to 
art in this country during the century. His 
example in fostering art—especially that of 
music—is one of the brightest episodes in the 
social life of thenineteenth century in England. 
The last sad scene in the life of the Prince 
was of a singularly pathetic musical character. 
He was dying and all around him knewit. “I 
should like to hear a fine chorale played ata 
distance,” was his request. “We had a 
piano brought into the next room,” writes 
the Queen, “and Alice played ‘Ein feste 
Burg ist unser Gott’ (‘A Strong Tower is 
our God’) and another, and he listened, 
looking upwards with such a sweet expression 
and with tears in his eyes.” 

All the Queen’s children have had a love 
for music. This the late Duke of Edinburgh 
particularly inherited. Princess Alice’s voice 
was an exact counterpart of her mother’s— 
being sweet and penetrating, and beautifully 
modulated. 

Did space permit,much more might be 
said of our Sovereign’s love for the divine 
art. We might speak of her enthusiasm 
respecting every new musical talent, whether 
native or foreign; of her encouraging words 
to artists who have come under her notice 
for the first time ; while a book would be 
needed to tell of all the various mementoes 
so thoughtfully bestowed upon those who 
have sung or played in her presence. 
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THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Autuor or “Orr tHE HicH Roap,” “Brown Rosin,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. BROCK 


CHAPTER XXIV 
"A STRANGE WEDDING 


EPARATION came with the lights 
of Fontevrault. All the Abbey 
precincts were astir: the Abbess 
herself was in the cloister, and a 

troop of her mounted guards was drawn up 
in the outer court. They were about to 
ride off in two divisions, one to Montaigle, 
to take possession of the chateau and assert 
her authority there, the other to Vassy, in 
almost hopeless pursuit of the stolen girl 
and in support of the few faithful ones who 
had already followed her. 

The Mother Louise had only waited to 
receive l’Oiselet’s last sigh. She had left 
him, when the weary little frame could suffer 
no more, with the good old Curé and in 
Agathe’s tender care, had ordered the coach 
without any reference to Monsieur and 
Madame de Saint-Gervais, and had driven 
away with her nuns to carry to Fontevrault 
her load of news, good and bad: the 
Marquis’s will, the crime that had been its 
immediate consequence. Her arrival acted 
like a magician’s touch on Madame de 
Fontevrault. Leaving her bed, forgetting 
pain and fever, she was everywhere that 
night, ordering everything, thinking of every- 
thing. The regular routine had never been 
so disturbed. AA letter to the King was 
written with the Abbess’s crippled hand, 
copied by her secretaries, who wrote at her 
dictation other letters, to her brother, to 
Madame de Maintenon, to various persons 
high in power. Two mounted messengers 
were ready to start for Paris and Versailles, 
carrying the news of Monsieur de Mont- 
aigle’s last will and testament, so scan- 
dalously disobeyed by the violent action of 
Jean de Vassy. The Abbess knew the King 
well, and hoped, though she could not be 
sure, that he would take her side in this 
affair. Even if the wretch had dragged 
Mademoiselle de Montaigle through some 
sort of marriage ceremony—it might be 
annulled, it might be proved illegal—or at 


least the Bastille or Vincennes might teach 
him to repent of his precipitancy. 

All the fire of her noble race glowed in 
Madame Gabrielle’s dark eyes as she rest- 
lessly paced the cloister, while the. Grand 
Prioress, the Mére de la Mothaye, wrung 
her hands and prophesied a still worse 
attack of rheumatism and fever. 

Then, near midnight, the convent peace 
was disturbed by another arrival: a stream 
of torches and lanterns swept up together 
from the gates to the cloister dvor, bearing 
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‘*A stream of torches and lanterns swept up 
together from the gates” 
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*** Peace, peace, my Renée! All is well’” 


in their midst a tired horse, a girl, wild and 
flushed, clinging unconventionally to his 
mane, a young man, pale as death, leading 
him. At the steps she held out her arms to 
him, and he lifted her down and carried 
her to the Abbess. He stood back, bowing 
deeply, while the girl flung herself at her 
feet, clinging to her habit, kissing her 
hands, breaking down suddenly, now that 
the dangers were past, into passionate un- 
controllable weeping. 

The Abbess stooped and lifted her, held 
her close and kissed her tenderly. 

“Peace, peace, my Renée! All is well.” 

She led her away, but before doing so 
she turned to Nicolas and held out her 
hand to him. He kissed it reverently, 
without speaking. 

“ My chevalier!” the Abbess said, very 
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low, as her eyes, dim with 
tears, rested upon him. 
“Come to me in ten 
minutes,” she said, “and 
tell me all.” 

The messengers to Paris 
and Versailles were coun- 
termanded ; the guard was 
despatched to Montaigle, 
but not to Vassy. Nicolas’s 
interview with the Abbess 
was not a long one; he 
had not much to tell— 
not much, at least, that 
could be told—beyond the 
fact of his meeting Renée 
with Jacques Leblanc in 
the forest road. 

“ Leblanc will be glad 
to hear such news of his 
good-for-nothing nephew,” 
the Abbess said absently. 

She looked hard at 
Nicolas. She was thinking, 
though he did not know it, 
of certain hurried words of 
passionate confession that 
had escaped from her 
young ward as she held 
her in a mother’s warm 
embrace, before leaving 
her to be fed and soothed 


to sleep by the Mére 
Louise. 
“Go now, Monsieur 
le Chevalier,” she said. 
“Sleep well to-night. Your room is 


ready in the guest house, and Leblanc will 
see that you are well attended. Eat what 
he offers you—I command it, do you hear ? 
You are young, and to you this day has been 
as exhausting as to your charge—your res- 
cued friend. I may ask of you some further 
service to-morrow.” 

“For her, madame?” 
hardiy meet her eyes. 

“For her; and for me,” the Abbess 
answered gravely. “Now, good-night. I 
shall send for you in the morning.” 

For herself, there was no rest that night 
at all. The dawn, stealing palely in, found 
her deep in consultation, not with any of 
her nuns, even the most trusted, but with 
one who in these long sad days of her life 
of repentance—proved sincere by many a 


Nicolas dared 
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THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 


good action, and not least by the never- 
failing confidence and love of such a sister 
—-spent a large part of her time at the Abbey 
of Fontevrault. 

Neither sister quite kuew which of them, 
in the small hours of that summer night, 
forgetting its heat and weariness—though 
the windows were prudently closed against 
white mists that stole up from the valleys— 
was the first to originate that wild and 
romantic idea. Either would have been 
glad to take the credit of it upon herself, 
even before success had justified it. Madame 
de Fontevrault had felt that nothing else 
was possible, when she saw those two young 
creattires coming together out of the dark- 
ness, and caught Renée’s first sobbing words 
as she led her away. Madame de Montes- 
pan declared from the first that it was the 
only way, even now, to save the little heiress 
from the clutches of her cousins. 

“That horrible De Vassy is not seriously 
hurt, of course,” she said. “They will 
make a hero of him, a martyr, a victim. 
Understand me, the King’s own inclinations 
are always good. He sees right naturally. 
His instinct would be to treat Jean de 
Vassy as the brutal, disgusting, unworthy 
creature he is. And he has never cared 
much for the father, who thinks himself so 
superior to ordinary mortals. But the 
mother—ah, my dear, we women do more 
harm than good in this world—there is no 
limit to her hypocrisies, her flatteries. She 
will manage Aer to the end of time, and 
through er, the King.” 

“ But such management takes time, and 
therefore—” said Madame de Fontevrault. 

‘Therefore we must lose no time on our 
side,” Madame de Montespan continued. 
Her still lovely face, her magnificent blue 
eyes, seemed to flash and smile with 
pleasure. She had few joys now, much ill- 
health, and fits of terrible depression ; but 
to her last days she loved to see others 
happy, and this was her feeling now, mixed 
with the natural satisfaction, though the old 
life was left behind, of helping to outwit her 
clever rival. 

“Sit down, ma belle,” she said merrily. 
‘‘ There are pens. Write another letter to 
his Majesty. Ah, what pleasure this gives 
me. I love a pretty marriage where the 
world has nothing to do. Youth, and true 
love—ah, my Gabrielle, what blessings of 
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God, and what a little value we human 
creatures set upon them !” 

“ Yes, I have a great confidence in the 
goodness and the friendship of the King,” 
said Madame Gabrielle. ‘Still, I do not 
hide from myself that this #ay condemn our 
poor little chevalier to a lifelong prison.” 

‘‘Tt is worth the risk, and so the young 
man will think, if he is worthy,” said 
Madame de Montespan. “In any case, it 
is almost sure to mean safety for /a petite.” 


In the high choir of the Abbey church, 
where the sun, not long risen, glowed 
through rich old jewelled glass, with no 
witnesses but a few nuns in their black choir 
habits, the chaplains of the house and of the 
neighbouring monastery, a courtly abbé, a 
great lady or two, and the effigies of the four 
royal Plantagenets on their tombs; here 
and thus, informal, hurried, yet religious 
and stately—the bride in a simple robe of 
white serge, without a single ornament, the 
bridegroom in his travelling dress of the 
day before — the marriage of Nicolas 
d’Aumont and Renée de Montaigle was 
celebrated. 

When the short ceremony was over, the 
young people were instantly separated. 
There was no questioning the Abbess’s will. 
Renée disappeared into the depths of the 
convent, under the Grand Prioress’s care. 
Nicolas received a letter from the Abbess to 
the King, and rode off, with two of her men 
in attendance, to Versailles. To both him 
and Renée the whole thing seemed like the 
wildest, most improbable dream. That they 
should have knelt together before that altar, 
and there plighted their troth, that Renée 
should even now wear a wonderful ring with 
a sapphire, which her aunt de Rochechouart 
had brought from her treasures to serve as a 
wedding ring—its story was told long ayjter- 
wards — that Nicolas, the King’s officer, 
should have presumed to marry without his 
sovereign’s leave, and should have received 
from any lesser authority the hand of one of 
the richest heiresses in France ; it was all so 
improbable. And yet it was certain! It 
was done, this impossible thing, and not 
even the King’s power could undo it. Only 
the Church, which had bound, could un- 
loose, and a pious king would hesitate before 
demanding that, without a better reason than 
a young man’s want of fortune? 
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‘Laid her head on her arms and slept” 


For a month, no answer came to the 
Abbess from the King, and no news from 
Nicolas. Renée had never before known 
what dreariness meant. The mourning for 
her father, so strangely interrupted, was 
resumed with all the strictness of etiquette. 
Even the garden, which a few weeks ago had 
been a place of such enjoyment, was now 
only the scene of a formal promenade. 
Married, yet a prisoner; treated, even by 
her aunt, with a mixture of stiff politeness 
and the strictest supervision ; the little lady 
of Montaigle, who had had her way—adven- 
tures in plenty, the marriage her heart 
desired—almost regretted her child-life and 
ber lessons. 
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Madame de Fontevrault thought it 
necessary to tell her very little about 
her own affairs, except indeed of the 
deaths of her two true friends, |’Oiselet 
and Grand-Gui. She was herself anxious 
beyond expression for the end of this 
affair. She heard that Jean de Vassy 
had recovered, and had gone back with 
his parents to Versailles. Her coach 
had been returned to her, considerably 
the worse for wear, but she swallowed 
her anger for the present. She also 
ascertained that the Comtesse had con- 
veyed away with her some of the most 
valuable of the Montaigle heirlooms, but 
she held her peace on this matter also. 
What would the King do? What would 
be the effect of her letter, more strongly 
and eloquently worded, more boldly de- 
nouncing and confidently asking, than 
any she had ever dared to write to his 
Majesty! A royal order had been sent 
down to Montaigle, in obedience to 
which three persons had immediately 
gone to present themselves at Versailles, 
the Curé, the notary, and Charlot, called 
Joli-gars, the porter. The notary, by 
command, took with him the late Mar- 
quis’s will and the principal deeds of 
the estates. It seemed, therefore, that 
the King was taking unusual trouble to 
examine into the truth of what had 
been told him on either side. But every 
day’s delay was a cause of fresh alarm 
to Madame de Fontevrault. She began 
to have serious qualms about that 
morning’s work which had seemed at 
the time so heroically right. Had she 
ruined the life of Diane’s child, to save 
her from a danger which might in future be 
imaginary ? 

As the days went on, her fears for 
Nicolas deepened. ‘The King might punish 
him, it was only too likely ; and yet, as she 
had explained in her letter, the responsibility 
was not his. Poor boy! his honest, hand- 
some face haunted the Abbess night and 
day. With what fearless yet puzzled joy he 
had gone through the marriage ceremony ! 
How loyal he was, how honourable he had 
been, truly the perfect knight she had 
fancied. And now, perhaps, he was already 
shut up in a State prison: for lesser offences 
than a too ambitious marriage, men had 
grown grey in the Bastille. Possibly, too 
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it probably, Nicolas d’Aumont was already in accomplished when she cried out, “ Joli- 
It what should have been Jean de Vassy’s cell gars!” 

e there. “ Madame !” 
et “ Alas!” said the Abbess to herself, “ all The good fellow’s broadest smile beamed 
1s that I do for the child fails!” upon her. Then he was on his knees, had 
is Thus during the days of suspense, she kissed the hand his little lady gave him, and 
sy shrank from seeing Renée, and the young held up a letter. 
th girl, in her strangest of positions, shed many ‘* Madame,” he repeated—the word seemed 
h tears alone. to please him hugely—*“a letter from Mon- 
ly sieur le Baron. I was to give it into Madame’s 
>d CHAPTER XXV own hand.” 
sO “ Monsieur le Baron!” Renée’s face fell. 
A LETTER FROM THE KING . 
n- What new persecutor was this ? 
rst THE sultry heat of a July afternoon brooded She looked up at her aunt, then down at 
ut over Fontevrault. Nearly all the Abbey was the letter, for the Abbess was certainly 
0. asleep; and Renée, in her narrow little smiling. Then the pale face became crimson. 
Id room, sitting at her table, with a letter to For the letter was addressed, in Nico’s well- 
sly Nico before her which was never finished, known hand, to “Madame la Baronne 
le- for she did not know how it was to reach d’Aumont de Montaigle, & l’Abbaye de 
an him, had laid her head on her arms and _ Fontevrault.” 
his slept too. She was sad, pale and weary ; “Go, Charlot,” said the Abbess. “ We 
nt her cap had fallen off, her curls were all in shall see you again later.” 
to tumbled disorder; and even as she slept, Joli-gars rose and bowed. 
ely two large tears crept from under her eyelids “ Ah, no, dear aunt; I have so much to 
es, and ran down, blotting the letter. say to him!” cried Renée. “ Joligars, you 
led So the Mére Louise found her, when she must tell me a thousand things—of Agathe 
by came to call her to the Abbess. and the children—and then—oh, our Grand- 
ar- “Oh! It is Nico!” the girl started up Gui, the dear, faithful—” her voice broke 
of with a cry. into a sob—‘ Ah, how I have wept for him 
hat “No, ma petite. He is not 
to come—but it is a letter from the 
iad King.” 
ery “Bad news? Oh, not bad 
rm news, dear little mother? ” 
yan “JT donot know. Our Mother 
hat smiled, when she told me to call 
at you. I can say no more. Oh, 
she what hair, Renée! You look 
ave like a mad little pensionnaire, not 
: be a married lady.” 
“My hair! what does it mat- 
for ter!” and she was gone. 
tish The Abbess sat in her own 
she great chair, in her shady room, 
ility pale, and suffering from the heat. 
ind- ‘Lhe room was darkened so that 
and her white figure seemed at first 
y he tle only thing to be seen: then, , 
ny ! standing just below, eyes dazzled ret 
had by the glare of the cloister saw a . ye 
had very tall man, dressed in black, : A\ 
ady with a folded letter in his hand. —< 
nces Renée, as usual, made her formal 
had curtsey to the Abbess on enter- ; aaa 
too ing the room, but it was hardly “Kissed the hand his little lady gave him TC 
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and for poor l’Oiselet! What will ever make 
up to me for the loss of those two?” 

Joli-gars looked grave and stern enough 
now. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, forgetting 
himself, “if my brother knows all, he is 
happy. And the little fellow too—it was 
the death they would both have chosen, 
to die for Mademoiselle Renée—pardon, 
madame!” 

The Abbess made a peremptory sign, and 
Joli-gars, much confused, slunk hastily out 
the room. 

‘“‘T must tell her another time,” he mut- 
tered, “that if Ga’cogne gets a second 
chance of hitting Monsieur Jean, he won’t 
rise up again in such a hurry. Hang for it 
—ay, with pleasure—only Monsieur Nico 
will see to that.” 

“Sit there, Renée,” said the Abbess. 
“Keep your letter till you have heard this 
from the King.” 

“« Has he made Nico a baron?” cried the 
girl, laughing. ‘“ He cannot be angry, then, 
dear aunt. He must be very kind.” 

“‘ Silence, and listen to me.” 


“ MADAME L’ABBESSE DE FONTEVRAULT : 
You are not mistaken in the belief that my 
friendship for you would lead me to examine 
carefully into any cause recommended to me 
by you. I have acquainted myself with all 
sides of this matter, and have resolved to 
uphold your action, though it has been 
represented to me as unusual and un- 
necessary. I have recommended the Vicomte 
de Vassy, and those who were concerned 
with him in the forcible abduction of Made- 
moiselle de Montaigle, to regain my favour 
by diligent service on the frontier. As to 
the husband that you, as her guardian under 
her father’s will, have chosen for this young 
lady, I have no objection to him, At the 
request of his brothers, I make him colonel 
of my new regiment of dragoons. I also 
create for him a barony, and command him 
to bear his wife’s name and arms with his 
own. A year’s service with his new regiment 
will be necessary before he can return to 
Anjou; in the meanwhile, you will exercise 
your office as guardian. Certain heirlooms, 
now in the hands of Madame la Comtesse 
de Montaigle de Saint-Gervais, will be 
returned to you without delay. Be assured 
of my constant interest in all that concerns 
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yourself, your protégés, and your Order, and 

remember me at all times in your prayers. 

I pray God to keep you, Madame |’ Abbesse 

de Fontevrault, under His holy protection. 
“ Louis.” 


“That is a triumph,” said Madame 
Gabrielle. ‘‘ Come and embrace me, Renée. 
Your mother will be contented now.” 

“ But I am not!” cried the new Baronne, 
rebelliously. “Does the King mean that 
Nico will not come back for a year? What 
cruelty!” 

“Oh, foolish child! And so young as 
you both are! Be thankful, and on your 
knees, that he is ever coming back at all. 
The Bastille was too likely an end for our 
romance, let me tell you. Now begone 
with your precious letter, for I must write 
my humblest thanks and yours to his 
Majesty.” 

Renée escaped ; not back to her stifling 
room however, but away into the garden, 
down the avenue, the long charmilles, breath- 
lessly still in the heat of that day. Not even 
a frog croaked in the fountain, when she sat 
down near it and read her young husband’s 
letter. It was not eloquent; Nicolas had 
no genius for composition ; but it satisfied 
her. She looked up, after puzzling through 
it for the third time, and in the deserted 
garden she seemed to see familiar figures : 
poor l’Oiselet, smiling under his yellow curls ; 
then a tall, strange gentleman, very stately 
and grave at first, then suddenly more than 
her boy lover, Nico, had ever been to her. 
Only in May: the same rose-trees still in 
bloom: but a whole long year must pass 
before those dear arms held her again. 

“ Ah! time is so long!” 

Curled up on the grass, her cheek on the 
stone edge of the fountain, she slept again: 
and though the gold-fish came in a crowd to 
peep at her, and the oldest frog croaked 
solemnly, and the birds began to twitter as 
the shadows grew long, she slept on till they 
came to look for her ; slept, like an enchanted 
princess waiting for her hero. 

But her dreams were not of him, though 
his letter lay near her heart. She dreamed 
that day of the dead, not of the living; of 
her mother, her father; of Grand-Gui and 
POiselet, her giant and her dwarf, who lay 
side by side under the ancient yews, in the 
little churchyard at Montaigle. 
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One year! One hundred years! It is 
pleasant to know that the memory of the 
good Baron and Baroness, of Monsieur 
Nico and Madame Renée, saved their great- 
grandchildren in the upheaval of the Revolu- 
tion, when half the chateaux in Anjou were 
consumed by fire or torn down by the hands 
of furious peasants, and when the last 
Abbess of Fontevrault, a great-niece of 
Madame Gabrielle, escaped through the 
forests to die in a Paris hospital. 

Two hundred years! and the wide-spread- 


ing forest of Montaigle is almost a legend, 
and only through a small portion of its old 
extent does the merry hunt still sweep in 
winter. Owls nest in the white towers, 
while in the shelter of crumbling walls the 
peasants store their hay. A remote descen- 
dant comes and searches in vain, in the old 
chapel still guarded by a salutary super- 
stition, for any trace of the last Marquis de 
Montaigle and the heirs of his fine name. 

So pass the lordships of this world, their 
treasures and their glory ! 


THE END 
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THE EVERLASTING ARMS 


By tHE Rev. THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 


NE of the sweetest passages in the 
Bible is this one: “ Underneath 
are the everlasting arms.” It js 
not often preached from ; perhaps 
because it is felt to be so much richer and 
more touching than anything we ministers 
can say about it. But what a vivid idea it 
gives of the divine support! The first idea 
of infancy is of resting in arms which 
maternal love never allows to become weary. 
Sick-room experiences confirm the impres- 
sion when we have seen a feeble mother or 
sister lifted from the bed of pain by the 
stronger ones of the household. In the 
case of our Heavenly Father the arms are 
felt, but not seen. The invisible secret 
support comes to the soul in its hours of 
weakness or trouble: for God knoweth our 
feebleness, He remembers that we are but 
dust. 

We often sink very low under the weight 
of sorrows. Sudden disappointments can 
carry us, in an hour, from the heights down 
to the very depths. Props that we leaned 
upon are. stricken away. What God means 
by it very often, is just to bring us down to 
“the everlasting arms.” We did not feel 
our need of them before. We were “ making 
flesh our arm,” and relying on human com- 
forts or resources. When my little boy 
dashes off to his play, brimful of glee, he 


does not stop to think much about his 
parents ; but let him be taken suddenly sick, 
or an accident befall him, his first thought 
is to go to his mother. God often lays His 
hand heavily upon us to remind us that we 
have got a Father. When my neighbour 
A broke in business, and twenty-four 
hours made him a bankrupt, he came home, 
saying to himself, “‘ Well, my money is gone, 
but Jesus is left.” He did not merely come 
down to “hardpan,” he came to something 
far more solid—to the everlasting arms. 
When another friend laid her beautiful boy 
in his coffin, after the scarlet fever had done 
its worst, she laid her own sorrowful heart 
upon the everlasting arms. ‘The dear little 
sleeper was there already. ‘The Shepherd 
had His lamb. 

There is something about deep sorrow 
that tends to wake up the chi/d-feeling in all 
of us. A man of giant intellect becomes 
like a little child when a great grief smites 
him, or when a grave opens beneath his bed- 
room or his fireside. I have seen a stout 
sailor, who laughed at the tempest, come 
home when he was sick, and let his old 
mother nurse him as if he were a baby. He 
was willing to lean on the arms that had 
never failed him. So a Christian in the 
time of trouble is brought to this child- 
feeling. He wants to lean somewhere, to talk 
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to somebody, to have somebody love him 
and hold him up. His extremity becomes 
God’s opportunity. Then his humbled, 
broken spirit cries out : 


O Lord, a little helpless child 
Comes to Thee this day for rest 

Take me, fold me in Thy arms, 
Hold my head upon Thy breast. 


One great purpose in all affliction is to 
bring us down to the everlasting arms. 
What new strength and peace it gives us 
to feel them underneath us! We. know 
that, far as we may have sunk, we cannot 
go any farther. Those mighty arms cannot 
only hold us, they can lift us up. They can 
carry us along. Faith, in its essence, is 
simply a resting on the everlasting arms. It 
is trusting them, and not our own weakness. 
The sublime act of Jesus as our Redeemer 
was to descend to the lowest depths of human 
depravity and guilt, and to bring up His 
redeemed ones from that horrible pit in 
His loving arms. Faith is just the clinging 
to those arms, and nothing more. 

This first lesson in conversion is to be 
practised and repeated all through the sub- 
sequent Christian life. To endeavour to lift 
pur own souls by our own strength is as 
rbsurd as to attempt to lift our bodies by 
grasping hold of our own clothes. The lift 
must come from God. Faith cries out, “O 
my Lord, Thou hast a mighty arm ; hold me 
up.” The response from heaven is, “I have 
found thee ; mine arm shall strengthen thee ; 
on my arm shalt thou trust.” 

Here hes the very core of the doctrine of 
“ Assurance.” It simply means that I can 
feel, and every Christian believer can feel, 
perfectly sure that the everlasting arms will 
never break, and never fail us. Iam not so 
sure that in some moment of waywardness, 
or pride, or self-sufficiency I may not forsake 
those arms, and trust to my own wretched 
weakness. Then the curse which God has 
pronounced on those who depart from Him 
and “make flesh their arm,” is certain to 
come upon me. I learn from bitter ex- 
perience what a pitiable object even a Chris- 
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tian can be when he has forsaken the living 
fountain, and has nothing left but his own 
broken cistern. God’s word is full of pre 
cious encouragement to faith ; but it con- 
tains terrible warnings against presumption 
and self-confidence. And while presumption 
is swinging on its spider's web over the 
perilous precipice, faith calmly says : 


All my trust on Thee is stayed, 
All my help from Thee I bring. 


While unbelief is floundering through the 
darkness or sinking in the waves of despair, 
faith triumphantly sings : 


Safe in the arms of Jesus, 

Safe on His gentle breast, 

Here by His love o’ershadowed, 
Sweetly my soul doth rest. 


This is the theology for times of tempta- 
tion. Such times are sure to come. ‘They 
are the testing processes. A late Sunday’s 
equinoctial gale tested every tree in the 
forest; only the rotten ones came down. 
When we read or hear how some professed 
Christian has turned defaulter, or lapsed into 
drunkenness, or slipped from the communion- 
table into open disgrace, it simply means 
that a human arm has broken. The man 
had forsaken the everlasting arms. David 
did it once and fell. Daniel did not do it, 
and he stood. “The Lord knoweth how to 
deliver the godly out of temptations.” 

This is a precious theology, this theology 
of trust, for the sick-room. We called in 
this week to visit one of Christ’s suffering 
flock. We talked for a time about the ordi- 
nary consolations for such cases as hers. 
Presently we said, “There is a sweet text 
that has been running in our mind for days 
past: it is this, ‘ Underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms.’” The tears came in a moment. 
That precious message went to the right 
spot. It did good like a medicine. And 
our suffering friend lay more comfortably on 
that bed of pain from feeling that underneath 
her were the everlasting arms. Reader, 
may they be under thy head in the dying 
hour! 


—— | 
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IN THE KING’S 


SERVICE 


By ALICE WAYTE 


HE farm-kitchen was fragrant with 
raspberries, and the afternoon sun 
streamed across pots of musk and 
fuchsia and rows of polished tins, 

full on to a heap of the ripe crimson fruit 
that Nora was picking. Her neat little 
figure was the pleasantest spot in that 
pleasant scene, as, with sleeves pulled up and 
a large apron over her pretty cambric frock, 
she sorted the berries or stirred the pan upon 
the fire, from which a delicious scent came 
wafting ever andanon. But in place of the 
peacefulness that generally crowned her, 
Nora’s face wore a look of dissatisfaction, 
which deepened as she caught sight of a 
visitor nearing the door. 

“Qh, dear, there’s Aunt Kirton! That takes 
away just the last chance; no hope of my 
going now, even for the end;” and with a 
weary litttle sigh she bent over the pre- 
serving-pan once more. 

She had gone to bed last night in a glow 
of enthusiasm roused by a book that had 
been lent to her, and rose again full of loving 
zeal and desire to really do some geod in the 
world, determining as she dressed to go to 
Miss Lee’s work-party in the afternoon. 

“T hate sewing,” she admitted, “ but it’s 
just something I could help in straight away, 
at any rate; and, perhaps, I could spare 
half-a-crown for Widow Green. Poor thing, 
her husband will be buried to-morrow, and 
whatever she’s to do with all those tiny 
children, I don’t know.” 

But first her father borrowed her butter- 
money to meet Gregson’s bill, and then 
Molly and the dairymaid were sent to the 
hayfield because of threatened rain, so that 
unless Nora made the jam it must fall on 
her ailing mother; and now Mrs. Kirton’s 
visit meant that she could not even go for 
the last hour of the sewing-meeting, as she 
had hoped. “It’s no use my trying,” she 
said, “ things are as aggravating as ever they 
can be; there’s only a stale end of the cake 
Aunt had last time she was here for tea, and 
she’s certain to say I’m doing the jam all 
wrong.” 

Sure enough, that stout lady had no 


sooner seated herself and untied her bonnet- 
strings than she began : 

“Well, your rasps are boiling ata fine 
rate, Nora ; whatever do you let them galiop 
that pace for ?” 

‘We always think the jam is a better 
colour if they boil quickly, Aunt; but, of 
course, it’s more apt to catch.” 

“Catch? Yes, indeed! A nice mess the 
bottom of your pan’ll be ; all burnt of a cake, 
I should say !” 

Nora was apparently absorbed in weighing 
sugar, and Mrs. Kirton went on again : 

“ Loaf-sugar still, I see. Well, some people 
can afford to have their fancies. Brown’s 
good enough for me, and there’s few houses 
I go to where the preserve is firmer or better 
keeping than ours; but your mother always 
would, from the very year she married, and 
almost quarrelled with me over it that same 
July, she did.” 

Nora could hardly help smiling at the idea 
of her gentle mother ever daring to quarrel 
with Aunt Kirton ; but she answered meekly, 
“Yes, and you see she wouldn’t like things 
done differently to what she’s been used to, 
now she’s so poorly. She’s gone to rest a 
bit, but as soon as I’ve got tea ready Pll call 
her. How’s Uncle John?” 

‘‘ Bad as ever, after all my nursing ; all of 
a tremble he is, and couldn’t lie down half 
the night with his heart beating so; but what 
can you look for when he’s dancing half over 
the country about other folk’s affairs instead 
of minding his own ?” 

The man who came in looked very unlike 
dancing anywhere ; his bowed shoulders and 
the lines on his pale face told of years of 
pain, but his quiet serenity bore witness that 
through it all his Lord had been very near 
to him, and had held blest communion on 
the way. Nora’s greeting showed the love 
between them, and she began to reach the 
cups as if there were something worth 
hurrying for now. 

Those whom God takes apart into the 
lonely room of suffering have often a special 
intuition, and in helping her to gather cur- 
rants presently Uncle John drew from the 
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girl what had been fretting her. “I don’t 
mind doing the things one bit,” she said, 
“but it does seem as if we went on churning 
and baking, cleaning and cooking, from one 
year’s end to another. Mother can’t do 
much now, and what with the farm, and the 
men, and the house, I go on all day long. 
If I do sit down there’s socks to darn or 
linen to mend, or such like, always.” 

“But, my lass,” he said, slowly, “if you’re 
helping your mother and doing your plain 
duty, I’m of opinion you should be content; 
there’s not many finer ways of serving God 
than that.” 

“‘T know, but it seems as if it was always 
just for ourselves, and never getting any 
further. Now you always manage to be 
helping somebody, and Mr. Lee preaches so 
about working for others and looking beyond 
our own concerns; but I never have any 
time, and as for giving—why, with things 
going as they have on the farm these three 
years, it’s all we can do to pay our way, let 
alone giving: and I can’t help sometimes 
feeling it is hard that I may do nothing 
but housework, while Mary is nursing the 
wounded and doing ever such splendid things. 
Lots of girls that were at school with me are 
nurses or missionaries, or something like 
that; and I did mean to serve Christ, and 
try to show I loved Him—-yet I just can’t 
do anything, Uncle—not anything at all 
except for ourselves;” and Nora’s voice 
quivered pitifully, while the tears streamed 
down. 

“Poor little lass! Poor little lass!” he 
murmured, and the currants were picked 
for a time in silence. ‘ Nora, honey,” he 
said at last, with slow, shy speech, “I’m 
thinking that if God’s own Son could deal 
with carpenter’s tools and work at the bench 
till he was thirty years old, ’tisn’t to be 
wondered at that its thought room enough 
for such as you and me to serve Him in, in 
such-like places as this. I suppose He’d 
many a time wonder why He must go on 
making bits o’ common chairs and tables, 
and He’d seem to he letting all His best 
years go by before ever He got to the work 
He’d come on purpose for. After that, He 
went about doing good; and there’s some 
that learn of Him that way, and follow those 
footprints; but for folks that have to farm, 
or mind a shop, or clean the fireside, I guess 
the thirty years in yon village helps us most, 
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and it’s there that we can best walk alongside 
Him. He had to learn obedience, Nora, 
though He was the Son, and perhaps it’s like 
that with you. So go you on patiently, my 
little lass, and if you tell Him how you’d 
fain have some extra thing to do for love’s 
sake, I don’t doubt but He'll let you pre- 
sently ; only you'll need be faithful in what 
is set you before you may have more.” 

Quiet days were luxuries unknown to 
Nora, but she pondered much on her uncle’s 
words, and as she fetched eggs, or fed pigeons, 
or prepared the meals, she did try to put aside 
envious thoughts of her sister’s career as a 
hospital nurse, and set herself to tread the 
common round more steadfastly, while she 
joined to her prayers a humble petition that 
He, who knew she loved, would be pleased 
to let her serve Him somehow in His own 
good time. 

Some weeks had gone by when she 
lighted upon a rough little spinning-wheel, 
which she had been taught in childish days 
to use. “Why, I might do that,” she 
cried. “I'd forgotten all about it, but 1 
used to be the quickest spinner in the 
school, and I could have the money for 
Widow Green.” 

The very next Saturday she brought back 
a bundle of flax from the town, and by 
rising an hour earlier each day there were 
reels of smooth thread ready to take when 
market-day came round again. Two shillings 
were given her with the fresh supply of flax, 
and she explained to Mrs. Green how she 
had come by them. 

“Could I spin, think you?” inquired 
the poor young mother, at her wits’ end to 
find clothes for all her little ones, and 
food for their hungry mouths. “ I’ve many 
time seen my old granny do it, and you 
see I haven’t strength for much washing, 
and there’s little else that I know how to 
do.” 

So the widow came to learn, and before 
long she was spinning on her own account. 
By dint of using all the scraps of time, the 
two could raise between them some five or 
six clear shillings every week, and those who 
know something of the existence of the very 
poor will understand how that meant just 
the difference between bitter want and com- 
parative ease. 

It was Widow Green’s deaf neighbour 
who next wanted to try, and the fashion 
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spread till half the women of the hamlet had 
adopted it, the whir of the wheel sounding 
at many a cottage door before another 
summer came. For the little market-town 
boasted an agent of the Barchester Art 
Industry, and handmade thread was highly 
prized, ‘The flax was supplied to spinners 
free, so much being paid for every pound 
weight that was spun; wheels were loaned 
for a small yearly payment till they became 
their own; and Nora scraped and saved and 
earned, so as to raise the first instalment, 
and thus start her poor friends clear. One 
after another she helped them on in this 
new way of helping themselves, and week by 
week she carried the reels of linen thread 
into the town, and brought the welcome 
shillings to each spinner, till many a lone, or 
aged, or ailing woman blessed her. ‘ What 
becomes of all the thread after Mr. Smith 
gets it?” asked one; and it was in explain- 
ing how it would next be woven in an old- 
fashioned hand-loom into that homespun, 
handmade linen which is the most perfect 
material in the world for art-embroidery, 
that the idea struck her—why could not 
some of their own village men weave? And 
old Harry Baxter was saved from that poor- 
house he so dreaded, and given employment 
for the rest of his days through the quiet 
efforts that at last got him started in the 
bare kitchen that had been “ home ” to him 
for forty years, and had grown dearer than 
ever since the fear of leaving it had haunted 
him. 

So the wheels went round merrily when- 
ever the good wives had a spare half-hour, 
and the shuttle went back and forwards in 
Harry’s loom, and lengths of linen, even and 
durable, lay out on the grass to bleach in sun 
and rain, till presently Nora took another 
step. 

The little Miss Perkins were forced by 
feeble health to give up the ‘Seminary for 
Young Ladies” by which they had lived 
since their youth ; and in talking to her one 
evening they confided their trouble, and 
spoke plaintively of the pinch that must 
come, and their sense of helplessness. What 
could they do, two elderly delicate women, 
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unused to anything but teaching, and 
oppressed by the traditional fear of gentle- 
women losing caste? Again Nora summoned 
her courage, and got the agent to ask at 
headquarters for some embroidery to do: 
and the sisters were soon shaking their faded 
curls in excitement over the proposal. ‘Their 
nimble fingers were kept busy over work that 
filled them with pride and joy, and day by 
day, instead of waking to a round of painfui 
economies and dull vacuity, they rose with 
keenest interest to tasks that were delightful 
to them. Now on a splendid purple pall, 
now on a fair white linen cloth—to-day a 
wreath of silken roses ona young girl’s dress, 
to-morrow the dainty stitching of a babe’s 
first shoe—the clever little ladies sat working 
their embroideries on linens of every lovely 
tint, till very soon more orders came than 
they could execute; and their pleasure and 
importance over the beautiful things entrusted 
to them was pathetic indeed ! 

Years rolled by, and Nora persevered 
steadily in her labour. She had long since 
learned to look differently upon the homely 
duties—to find in them room for the offering 
of a daily sacrifice, and to make drudgery 
divine; but the power to gladden these 
homes always seemed to her the answer to 
her prayer, and a token that the love that 
prompted it was not despised. 

It was just after the death of her father 
that Mr. Smith told her he was retiring from 
business, and advised that she should move 
with her mother into the little town and take 
up his agency on a larger scale, opening a 
room in her house for the sale of the linens 
themselves and things made from them. 
This prospered amazingly, and encouraged 
the managers at Barchester to give her the 
charge of a pretty building that should allow 
her linen industry full space and scope, and 
here she still lives happily. No grand or 
heroic work after all, you see; it only helps 
poor cottage folk and some struggling ladies. 
It is carried on silently and makes little show, 
yet it gives opportunities for good deeds such 
as the angels love, and some of the threads 
that Nora spun may shine in Heaven above 
as strands of gold. 
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A MISSIONARY STATESMAN IN CHINA 


By THE Rev. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.T.S. 


OWARDS the revolution of ideas, 
social, political, intellectual, and 
spiritual, in China, there is one 
man now living who has done 

the noblest service in giving impulse and 
direction. Of the Livingstone type rather 
than the conventional pattern, the Rev. 
Timothy Richard, the famous Baptist mis- 
sionary, has turned aside from evangelistic 
work in order to influence the educated 
classes, believing that by the Press rather 
than the Pulpit, by the book in preference 
to speech, the empire may be established in 
righteousness. At the head of a great literary 
society in which Confucian officials join 
Christians in spreading Western knowledge, 
Mr. Richard has the honourable distinction 
of having assisted in the creation of a 
“forward” Chinese party, by means of 
which to remove the contemptuous quality 
of the Chinese mind, one of the principal 
barriers in the way of China’s enlightenment. 

In common with the best friends of 
“China’s Millions,” Mr. Richard has been 
saddened by the coup d'état of 1898, when 
the deposition of the young Emperor by 
the Empress-Dowager occurred, followed 
by the execution of six of the “ brightest 
stars of the Reform movement,” with the 
subsequent disastrous issues in 1900 which 
brought to an untimely end earnestly 
cherished prospects for the emancipation 
of the Chinese race. 

It is to be hoped that the good con- 
fession may be answered, “ My blood shall 
be a voice calling my countrymen to carry 
on the work we have begun,” which came 
from the lips of one of the chief Reformers 
who might have escaped, but, in Spartan- 
like spirit, heroically refused for his country’s 
welfare. 

Like another strenuous witness of the 
Cross, Dr. Griffith John, of Hankow, Mr. 
Richard is a native of the Welsh princi- 
pality, where he was born in the year 1845, 
in the small village of Ffaldybrenin, North- 
west Carmarthenshire. At the age of 
thirteen he was baptized in the open river 
among the hills of Wales, and after spending 


a few years on his father’s farm, took charge, 
in his eighteenth year, of an endowed 
school, previous to entering Haverfordwest 
College. There his missionary yearnings 
were strengthened by the late Dr. Davies 
and Mr. Rouse, of India, and eventually, 
in 1869, at the age of four-and-twenty, 
Mr. Richard’s offer of service was accepted 
by the Baptist Missionary Society. Prior 
to his embarkation for China in the same 
year helpful counsels were addressed to him 
by the secretaries of the time (Drs. Under- 
hill and Trestrail) one of which, prophetic 
in vision—*“ Strive to get hold of the 
teachers, for, if they were converted, there 
is hope that the nation will turn to God ”— 
became the missionary’s life text and lofty 
ideal. 

Arriving at Chefoo, a treaty port in Shan- 
tung, the mission headquarters, Mr. Richard 
found that some of the missionaries had 
been driven home through sickness, and 
others had left the society. Four months 
later came the ominous Tientsin massacre, 
and also the death of his colleague, leaving 
the young missionary to grapple with his 
solitary enterprise. In a year and a half 
Mr. Richard gained the mastery of Chinese, 
and then, together with a Bible agent, he 
travelled in far Manchuria, where, in spite 
of frequent perils, pamphlets and books were 
distributed by thousands. Recognising the 
superiority of a central city for residence, 
the missionary settled in 1874 at Tsing-Chu- 
Fu, the only foreign resident, and there 
began a course of apostolic training and 
equipment. Acquainting himself with the 
classical lore of China and the various tenets 
held by the sects whose devotees were his 
friends and neighbours, Mr. Richard had 
the privilege of repeated interviews with 
native leaders, to the advantage of himself 
and the promotion of the Master’s cause. 

This season of preparation was broken 
in upon by the desolating famine which 
from 1876 to 1879 swept over North China, 
when some twenty millions perished. Asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Turner, Jones, and 
other workers, Mr. Richard toiled unre- 
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A MISSIONARY STATESMAN IN CILINA 


mittingly in organising relief, and in the 
distribution of two-thirds of a sum of 
£50,000 which passed through the mis- 
sionaries’ hands. Mr. Richard’s self-abne- 
gation is “for ever on record in the annals 
of missionary philanthropy,” his labours 
being warmly eulogised by the British consul 
to Lord Salisbury. In addition he won the 
regard of all classes of natives and had the 
confidence of the Governor and officials, 
with entrée into their houses, where he fre- 
quently delivered 
lectures on science, 
and offered his 
scientificapparatus 
and books for in- 
spection. 

Residing next in 
the populous city 
of Tai- Yuen - Fu, 
the capital of 
Shansi Province, 
he immediately 
brought the doc- 
trines of Chris- 
tianity before the 
officials and 
scholars. Ardently 
toiling in literary 
channels, and se- 
curing the respect- 
ful hearing of the 
chief rulers, who 
invited him to 
lecture in their 
presence : he like- 
wise co-operated in 
this busy centre 
with his brother 
missionaries in the 
circulation of 
Christian literature 
among the thousands of students gathered 
to compete for degrees at the great examina- 
tions. So highly did the Chinese government 
of the day appreciate Mr. Richard’s lectures 
that generous donations were granted for the 
erection of buildings and the equipment ofa 
teaching staff on lines recommended by the 
indefatigable teader. What was said of the 
late distinguished ‘Turkish missionary, Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin, that “through his pupils he 
was known all over Turkey as ¢/e teacher,” 
might equally be applied to Mr. Richard’s 
inspiring activity. 

XXIX—57 
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Encouraged by this proposal Mr. Richard 
returned to England in 1885 to obtain help, 
if possible, for the building of colleges, &c., 
in all the provincial capitals of China. 
Though greatly disappointed with the re- 
sponse, such a man could not be daunted, 
and, as has been said, “if in this world 
a man must either be anvil or hammer,” 
Mr. Richard preferred being the latter. 

Another important chapter was about to 
open in this enthusiastic career. Wielding a 
gifted pen, Mr. 
Richard happened 
to contribute to 
the Chinese Re- 
corder a soul-mov- 
ing article “ How 
one Man = may 
Preach to a Mil- 
lion,” which, com- 
ing to the notice 
of Dr. Murdoch, 
the secretary of the 
Christian __Litera- 
ture Society of 
India, he perceived 
at once a fit suc- 
cessor to the late 
Dr. Williamson for 
China. Accepting 
under urgency the 
post of secretary 
to the Society for 
the Diffusion of 
Christian and 
General Know- 
ledge among the 
Chinese, and re- 
ceiving the hearty 
consent of the 
Baptist Society, 
Mr. Richard, since 
1891, has accomplished a far-reaching mission 
in ministering to the moral, economical, in- 
tellectual and religious needs of the people 
of China. The catalogue of the Christian 
Literature Society attests the immense in- 
dustry of one who deems 


Life all too earnest, and its time too short 
For dreamy ease and Fancy's graceful sport, 


by the numerous publications which, in the 
capacity of author, translator and editor, 
stand over his name. 

His most valuable translation, Mackenzie” 
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“History of Christian Civilisation in the 
Nineteenth Century,” in eight volumes, has 
been extensively read by large numbers of 
young educated Chinamen and the highest 
officials in the land, whose eyes have been 
opened to the teaching of the West and the 
divine origin of Christianity. 

While in his own special line of work 
Mr. Richard is facile princeps, he has been 
ably assisted by various missionary leaders 
on the Chinese field, foremost of these 
being Dr. Young J. Allen, of the Southern 
American Methodist Episcopal Church, a 
brilliant coadjutor of Li Timotai (Mr. 
Richard’s Chinese name). 

Maintaining that China’s redemption will 
be effected chiefly through its educated and 
ruling classes, several volumes could be filled 
with Mr. Richard’s records of interviews 
with viceroys, the members of the Tsung li 
Yamen (Foreign Office), and the Hanlins, 
picked men of the educated class in former 
years, upon imperial questions. His visits, 
too, on friendly terms to all the officials in 
Peking—a privilege not accorded to the 
foreign ambassadors, affords some idea of 
the prestige achieved. It is no less notable 
than complimentary, that the principal 
advisers of the influential officers of State, 
and the most progressive men in China, are 
the missionaries of Christ, in preference to 
foreign diplomatists and merchants, respect- 
ing China’s readjustment and expansion 
according to Western ideas. Despite the 
present stormcast sky, “China,” says Timothy 
Richard, “is ripe for Christianity, and if it 
can be proved China will benefit materially 
by adopting it, the statesmen are ready to 
do so, as they adopted Buddhism for the 
same reason.” In illustration of this it 
should be noted that before the downfall of 
the young Emperor in 1898 proclamations 
had been issued by the Peking Government 
for the erection of colleges in every province 
for the imparting of Western teaching, and, 
correspondingly, influential families in various 
provinces were desirous of teachers from the 
West for their children. 

Supplementary to flooding educated China 
with ethical and religious instruction, Mr. 
Richard’s cherished greater plan is the 
establishment of Western libraries at cach of 
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the twenty provincial capitals where students 
assemble, the future governors of the em- 
pire; together with lecture halls, labora- 
tories and museums adapted to China’s 
requirements. 

For years past, Mr. Richard asserts, China 
has arrived at an impressionable time in her 
history when the East was ready in part to 
receive the light of Western civilisation. 
Himself a born statesman, “his ideas,” says 
a friend, “are no mere temporising or 
tiding over a difficulty, but wide and 
comprehensive schemes, which may alter 
the destinies of millions of people.” Of 
the part he has played, Mrs. Little, the 
well-known traveller, wrote in August 1899: 
“ Kang-yu Wei went for counsel to the 
3aptist missionary, Timothy Richard, the 
one man who has done more probably than 
any other man to reform China and prepare 
her people to be brought under Christian 
influences.” 

With an unrivalled knowledge of the 
Chinese mind, he believes in their high 
qualities, shares their aspirations, and antici- 
pates wide triumphs of the Gospel. “The 
welfare of China burdens his heart,” and, in 
the spirit of the masters in service, he is 
willing to “drag the heavy artillery along 
the dusty roads of life.” Of charming 
simplicity and transparent modesty, he 
unites a prophet-like trust in prayer, learning 
long ago the deeper meaning of Milton’s 
lines : 


All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Taskmaster's eye. 


In his honoured life-work Mr. Richard 
has been signally aided by Mrs. Richard, an 
Edinburgh lady, one of the three Marys 
sent out to China by the United Presby- 
terian Mission Board in 1876, to whom he 
was married four years later. Actively 
leading in the movements for the uplift- 
ing of China’s women and children, Mrs. 
Richard bears a name of fragrant endear- 
ment. 

Unreservedly can it be said that Mr, 
Richard by his entire and admirable devo- 
tion to a noble ideal presents one of the 
most heroic types in the whole range of 
missionary biography. 
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AS TO SURNAMES 


By VIOLET H. THOROLD 


NY one who glances through the 
lists of births, marriages, and 


deaths in the newspapers cannot 

fail to be struck by the some- 
times extraordinary names which appear at 
intervals. 

One wonders, for instance, what sort of 
person could take such a name as Death 
for a surname, and still more, one wonders 
how the succeeding generations could bring 
themselves to use the name. 

acob Turnipseed, John R. Cabbage, 
James E. Where, and many other extremely 
peculiar names have from time to time 
appeared in the newspapers. In a parish 
in Lincolnshire there was some time ago 
a widow named Targoose ; and many times 
she threatened personal violence to those 
who called her boys young ‘Targanders. 

In the Daily Telegraph, some months 
ago, there was a paragraph calling attention 
to the licensing sessions at a well-known 
seaport. ‘The Temperance party was re- 
presented by Messrs. Ginn and Porter, 
local solicitors, while Mr. Beer acted as 
assistant to the magistrate’s clerk. Among 
the applicants for a renewal of licence was 
a Mr. Sturgeon, of the Fisherman’s Arms. 

We must go to the Book which is oldest 
of all for our first names. We find that 
with few exceptions, the people mentioned 
are distinguished by names of a single 
word—Abraham, David, Matthew, and so on. 
There were no family names ; so it was usual, 
in distinguishing between two of the same 
name, to specify whose son a man was, as 
Joshua the son of Nun. 

The Greeks were no further advanced 
than the Hebrews in their system of saame- 
making. Each man bore but one name 
throughout his life, the eldest of a family 
generally receiving the name of his } ,aternal 
grandfather. They, of course, had tlae same 
difficulty in distinguishing betweer: several 
of the same name, and like the 
frequently used a name formed from the 
father’s name. The name of a man’s city 
or profession served the same ' jurpose, as 
we see in Thucydides the Athe aian, Diony- 
sius the Tyrant. 


Hebrews, 


The system of the Romans was more 
ingenious ; it was a very perfect one, more 
so indeed than anything in modern times. 
Every Roman in the days of the Republic 
had at least two, and nearly always three 
names: (1) a forename; (2) a name; (3) 
an additional name, called cognomen. The 
forename belonged to the individual per- 
sonally, corresponding to our Christian name. 
The middle name denoted the “gens” or 
clan to which he belonged, and was socially 
of great importance. Every Roman belonged 
to some clan, who all bore the same name ; 
thus all the members of the Julian clan had 
Julius for their second name. If a person, 
by adoption, passed from one gens to 
another, he assumed the three names of 
his adoptive father, and added to these the 
name of his former gens with the termina- 
tion “anus” (sometimes “ inus ”); Caius Oc- 
tavius being adopted by C. Julius Cesar 
became C. Julius Czesar Octavianus. 

It seems strange that although the Romans 
conquered and held sway for a time over a 
large part of Western Europe, including 
the British Islands, their system of name- 
making was not followed. The Germans 
and Celts maintained the single-name system. 
By the introduction of Christianity, the plan 
was adopted of giving a child a name at 
its baptism, by which the child, on growing 
up, came to be generally known; but this 
still created no family name, and it remained 
the practice, for distinction’s sake, to say 
Andrew the son of John, or William the 
son of Thomas. But so inconvenient was 
this that nicknames were employed to dis- 
tinguish certain individuals. Of this practice 
we have examples in Frederick Barbarossa 
(Frederick of the red beard), Malcolm Can- 
more (Malcolm with the large head). Among 
the poorer people nicknames were €x- 
ceedingly common, and we have Walter the 
Smith, ‘Thomas the Cooper. 

Things continued in this primitive con- 
dition till the eleventh century, in 
some places till even a later period. Then 
the confusion became so great that, as a 
remedy, the plan was adopted of having a 
family mime, which should descend from 
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father to son, every one having a baptismal 
name besides. 

It is impossible to speak decidedly as 
to the date of the introduction of surnames. 
Like the abolition of serfdom and many 
other social changes, it took place silently 
and gradually, without being noted at the 
time. The system would seem to be work- 
ing in France at the beginning of the 
eleventh century: at all events, before the 
invasion of England in 1066, many of 
the Norman chiefs had taken family names 
from their castles in Normandy. These 
names (De Warren, De Bracy) the adven- 
turers brought with them into England, and 
with the establishment of the feudal system, 
the practice of taking a territorial designation 
there became general. The Anglo-Norman 
knights whom David I. (died 1153) and his 
successors gathered round them, established 
the same system in Scotland in the twelfth 
century. It spread about the same time into 
Germany and other parts of Europe. 

While this was going on among the lords 
of the soil, the commonalty continued for 
two or three generations to be distinguished 
by names like William at Byshope Gate, 
Peter atte Bell, John the Taillour. After 
a while, however, the example set by the 
aristocracy, and the obvious convenience of 
the thing itself, produced its effect, and the 
second names of the middle and working 
classes began to descend from father to son. 
But it took centuries to establish it as a 
regular practice ; indeed, hereditary surnames 
do not seem to have been permanently 
established till the Reformation. Probably 
the introduction of parish registers was more 
instrumental than anything else in settling 
them ; for if a person were entered under 
one surname at baptism, it is not likely that 
he would be married under another and 
buried under a third. 

The varieties and peculiarities of some of 
the surnames are worth noting. We have 
seen that before there were surnames one 
John or William was distinguished from 
another by saying whose son he was. The 
position of his house or his trade were also 
brought into requisition, and we find, Jo‘:n 
over the water, William atte (at the) wood, 
by field, under wood. These descriptions of 
residence became stereotyped and descended 
from father to son, generally shortened into 
one word—Water, Wood or Attwood, Under- 
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wood, Byfield. Before a vowel, “atte” took 
the form of “ atten ”’ as atten ash ; in shorten- 
ing the “n” adhered to the following word, 
giving the familiar Nash. 

Before the invention of numbering houses, 
artisans’ shops and inns were distinguished 
by signs, and the tradesman or innkeeper 
was known as Will at the Bush, Tom at the 
Tankard, and afterwards these names, omit- 
ting the word “at,” became hereditary. 
There is no doubt that a great many of 
our natural history names had this origin, as 
Wildgoose, Herring, Nutt, Broome. 

Patronymics, or names formed by modifi- 
cation of the father’s name, form a large class 
of surnames. This, of course, was one of 
the oldest forms of name-making. The 
most simple way of making a surname is by 
adding “ son ”—Williamson, Johnson. The 
Normans prefixed “ Fitz,” and formed names 
like FitzAlan. The same idea appears in 
the Gaelic Mac (son) in Macdougal. The 
Welsh form of the word is Map; it was 
generally shortened into Ap, giving Ap 
Griffith, Ap Rice. Sometimes again the 
“a” is dropped, and the result is Price, 
Pritchard, Parry, and a number of other 
names beginning with P. 

Chance circumstances have often originated 
names, especially in regard to foundlings. 
Any term which strikes the fancy of the 
officials is given to the unfortunate infant. 
A story is told of a foundling at Newark- 
on-Trent, who received the name of Tom 
Among-us ; but who, becoming a great man, 
changed it to Dr. Thomas Magnus. One 
luckless child, exposed on the high road, 
was called Jack Parish; another, found tied 
up in a napkin beside a brook, received the 
name of Napkin Brooker. 

To play on the meanings, real or fancied, 
of names has always been a favourite exercise 
of wit. Among the best is the epitaph on 
the witty divine Dr. Fuller: 

Here lies Fuller's earth, 

There was once a contest of wit between 
Dr. Fuller and a gentleman, with the odd 
name of Mr. Sparrow Hawk. Fuller could 
not resist the temptation to level a sarcasm 
on meeting him. 

*‘What is the difference,” he asked, ‘ be- 
tween an owl and a sparrow-hawk ?” 

Swiftly came the crushing answer. 

“ An owl is fuller in the head, fuller in the 
face, and fuller all over.” 
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MR. TUMBLEDOWNDICK 


By RAYMOND JACBERNS 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. GEMMELL-HUTCHINSON, R.S.A. 


OR the seventh time during a ride 
of two miles, Squire Topham fell 
off .his bicycle in the vain effort 
to take off his cap to a passing 

acquaintance. 

It was humiliating to be thus worsted bya 
mere matter of balance, especially to such a 
broad-shouldered athlete as Mark Topham, 
and there was an undoubted touch of 
temper in the way he picked up his recum- 
bent steed, and jerked the handle-bar until 
the sorely tried bell gave out a reluctant 
cry. 

“What a tumbledowndick you is! You 
very nearly killded me!” remarked a small 
grave voice as the squire prepared to mount 
again, a feat which still caused him mental 
anxiety. “I think it’s rude when people 
don’t ’pologise when they’ve nearly runded 
over peoples. Auntie makes me ’pologise to 
worms when I stamps on them, and I aren’t 
a worm; I’m Susan Mathews.” 

Somebody’s feelings were evidently sorely 
hurt, and as Mark looked down into the 
ditch wherein Susan Mathews had wisely 
retreated for greater safety, his good-tempered 
face grew redder still, and he said anxiously : 

“T’m awfully sorry, kiddie? Did I 
frighten you? You see this confounded 
machine leaves a fellow no eyes for anything 
smaller than a traction engine! Why don’t 
you come out of that ditch? It looks a bit 
damp ” 

“Tt’s quite watery damp,” agreed the 
smal! person, gazing up at the young fellow 
with a grave pair of almost black eyes. In 
fact they were the only features he could 
distinguish, for what with the untidy brown 
curls, the big sun-bonnet, and the rapidly 
increasing twilight, there was not much of 
Susan Mathews’ face to be seen. 

“The water is twinkling inside my clothes 
and tickling me,” continued the grave 
voice, ‘and you didn’t run over me, because 
I runded away first ; and I isn’t coming out 
just yet because you'll tumble down again. 
You tumbled three times when I was sitting 
on the stile after you talked to the old man 
in the white hat, you know you did.” 


Mark grew still redder. Had these pry- 
ing eyes been following his every movement 
for the past hour? 

‘Well, come out from there now,” he 
ordered peremptorily. “You needn’t be 
afraid. I am not going to mount here. 
How long have you been watching me, 
eh?” 

“T aren’t been watching you,” murmured 
Susan, beginning to scramble out of the 
ditch, and disclosing herself as a small 
person between five and six, in a faded blue 
overall. ‘ I seed you tumble off outside our 
garden, and I runned after you and you 
tumbled off again, and you went into a 
house, and I comed here, and you tumbled 
off again and nearly killded me, and you 
never ’pologised.” 

“Well, 1 ’pologise now most humbly,” 
laughed Mark, recovering his temper. After 
all what was the use of being cross with a 
small imp in a blue gingham. “ What is 
your name, kiddie ?” 

‘* Tt isn’t kiddie, it’s Susan Mathews.” 

“ Don’t you ever smile, Susie ? ” 

“T don’t know.” 

*¢ Don’t you ever laugh then ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered the child 
soberly, her eyes roaming over the machine. 

** Well, didn’t you laugh when you saw tw: 
tumble off so often?” persisted Mark, with 
a vague feeling that he should be glad to 
hear that his mishaps had afforded this 
queer little soul some amusement. 

* No, I didn’t laugh.” 

“ What did you do then, Susie ?” 

*‘T wondered how soon you’d tumble off 
again, and I runned hard. I did like to see 
you tumble off.” 

“ Which was more than I did,” grumbled 
Mark. “ Now, Susie, stand where you are 
and I will mount a little further on. You 
will probably have the satisfaction of seeing 
me come a cropper two or three times, but 
at any rate I shall not annihilate you, Good- 
bye.” 

** Good-bye,” echoed Susie. 

The squire’s expectations were fulfilled. 
It was some minutes before he and his steed 
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‘** Not if I know it,’ muttered the squire wrathfully, soothing an afflicted leg” 


started in unison, and when they did it was 
rather a slow wavering progress down the 
road. Wh>n his eyes were no longer glued 
to the irresponsible front wheel, Mark dis- 
covered to his disgust, that Susie Mathews 
was jogging along the other side of the 
road, with the evident intention of keeping 
up with him until he should afford her 
further amusement. 

Most amateurs at bicycling know what an 
unaccountably evil influence a pair of watch- 
ful eyes can wield, even when the eyes are 
those of a child. ‘The second before, Mark 
had been sitting erect and pedalling with 
confident determination, but no sooner did 
he discover the proximity of the blue ging- 
ham, than rider and bicycle crumpled up 
into a sorry heap, and Susan Mathews once 


more retreated to the friendly ditch. 


**] knewed you’d tumble off again,” she 
remarked sedately, as she clambered on to 
the road again, after the crash was over. 
“You is a tumbledowndick! You sends 
little twinkles down my back. Do it again, 
please.” 

“Not if I know it,” muttered the squire 
wrathfully, soothing an afflicted leg, and 
feeling much disposed to kick the machine 


in one direction and Miss Susie Mathews 
in another. “ Youare a naughty little girl 
to badger me like this, and it’s far too latc 
for you to be roaming aboutalone. What do 
you mean by it?” 

“I’m going to spend my new pennies, 
and I runded away out of the garden, and 
auntie will be scornful angry,” remarked 
Susie casually. Then, with asudden move- 
ment, she stepped up to the machine and 
rang the bell smartly. 

“T’ve donded it,” she whispered softly, 
while a heavenly smile of delight lit up her 
small face. “I’ve runged it my very own 
self !” 

“Well, I’m glad at any rate that I and my 
machine have afforded you pleasure,” said 
Mark with good-humoured sarcasm ; “ and 
now as we are close to the village and I 
dread your evil eye, fair lady, we will walk 
on together. Where does your auntie live, 
by the way? I don’t know any Mathewses 
in Braybrooke.” 

“We aren’t Mathewses. I’m Susan 
Mathews, and we live at Match Box Cottage, 
and auntie’s written it inside me case I 
forgets, and we used to live in London till I 
got ill.” 
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“ Match Box Cottage!” echoed the squire, 
“why then I have been trying to run down 
one of my own tenants! I must call on this 
auntie of yours on the way back and apolo- 
gise properly.” 

* Auntie makes everybody ’pologise when 
they’ve hurted other people,” said Susie 
soberly, having by this time edged her hand 
into Mark’s broad palm, and trotting along 
by his side gravely, yet, it is to be presumed, 
happily. 

“ Well, you imp, I’m sure I’ve ’pologised 
enough to satisfy the most exacting of 
ladies,” laughed the squire, who was 
beginning to enjoy himself, having a very 
soft corner in his heart for children. ‘ Now, 
tell me about this new penny, or pennies, of 
yours, and what you are going to buy with 
them.” 

Whereupon Susie beguiled the rest of the 
way to a certain cake shop with careful 
explanations of how new pennies bought 
just twice as much as old brown pennies, 
and that therefore the three new pennies in 
her pocket would represent just six penny- 
worth of sweets. 

“ And suppose that Mrs. Jones does not 
understand the difference between new 
and old pennies?” inquired the squire 
gravely. 

“T shall ’splain it all to her very care- 
fully,” was the equally grave answer. 

Having gained permission to follow her 
into the shop, the squire and his new friend 
passed a serious quarter of an hour in Mrs. 
Jones’ fusty little shop, and after a quick 
exchange of glances had passed over the 
anxious-minded little buyer’s head, Susie 
proved to her complete satisfaction that new 
pennies were just as valuable in the country 
as up in London. 

In what manner Match Box Cottage 
earned its name was difficult to say, for the 
roomy, comfortable, broad-windowed old 
house bore as little resemblance to a match 
box as it deserved the title of cottage. It 
stood a little away from the main road, and 
when the two reached the miniature lodge 
that guarded the drive gates, Mark said 
doubtfully : 

““ Now, Susie, be a good child and run 
home atonce. I expect you have frightened 
them all up there like anything. ‘Tell your 
auntie that I am going to bring my sister to 
call upon her to-morrow, and that I only 


returned home myself to-day. 
remember such a long message ?” 
* No, Mr. ‘Tumbledowndick,” was the 
decided answer, and with a sudden elfin-like 
laugh, very low and sweet, Susie glanced up 
at the squire mischievously, and then darted 
inside the gates and was lost to sight. 
“Queer little creature that!” mused 
Mark as he wheeled his steed down the lane 
that seemed full of pitfalls in the dusk. 
‘Grace must call on them _ to-morrow. 
Wonder if the aunt’s young or old? Old, 
judging from the child. Wish I’d been at 
home when they came. Grace stands on 
her dignity too much. Wish she’d keep me 
better posted up in details. She never 
mentioned there was a child, I swear.” 


Can you 


Grace Topham, the squire’s only sister, 
and considerably his senior in age, believed 
firmly that but for her Mark would be a 
pauper. She had ruled him during his long 
minority, both parents having died when he 
was still a boy in knickerbockers. She 
continued to rule him now, or at any rate 
flattered herself with the belief that she did. 
Mark was constitutionally lazy. He was no 
business man in the ordinary sense of the 
word, and though he liked the affairs on his 
large estate to move with the regularity of 
clock-work, and would have felt extremely 
injured had his rent roll decreased instead 
of increased, he was well content to let his 
sister be the moving figure that kept the 
machinery in working order. 

Occasionally it happened, however, that 
Mark awoke to the realisation that he was 
but the nominal master of his household. 
Then he was apt to exert his authority 
without much wisdom, until his feelings 
were soothed at the expense of every one 
else’s temper, after which he would relapse 
back into good-humoured indifference. 


“* Why on earth, Grace,” began the squire 
that same evening after dinner had been 
partaken of in almost absolute silence, 
“didn’t you tell me about that Miss 
Mathews who has taken Match Box Cottage 
for the summer ? ” 

“What did you want me to tell you 
Mark?” inquired Miss Grace, mildly, but 
taking off her glasses and putting down her 
knitting with an uneasy foreboding that 
danger signals were in the air. ‘“ You knew 
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“The next few minutes passed easily enough” 


that she had rented the cottage. I re- 
member that I wrote and told you myself.” 

“ Well, to begin with, they have been here 
more than a fortnight, and you have not 
called upon her. They must have thought 
us Goths and barbarians! ‘There’s a child 
there as well, a jolly, queer little soul.” 

“ Really, Mark, I don’t see that 
began Miss Topham sententiously, and then 
changed her tone of voice. ‘ You see, my 
dear Mark, you were away, and I have been 
so busy seeing about the school treat. We 
can call there to-morrow if you like. I had 
most excellent references from her London 
agent.” 

“Bother references!” ejaculated the young 


” 
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squire; “I bet anything 
she’s a lady. The 
child’s a lady’s child if 
a queer little article— 
niece, I fancy. Ask her 
up to the school treat, 
Grace, and I’ll get her 


in with the rectory 
children. She wants 
brightening up. Ta-ta 


—I’m off for a 
smoke.” 

“Just like a man,” 
thought Miss Topham 
as she brought forth 
the spectacles once 
more and_ replaced 
them on her nose; 
“they lay down the 
law and never think of 
consequences! Well, 
I had intended post- 
poning the call until 
Lady Escourt had 
made up her mind 
about Miss Mathews, 
but it is best to give 
way sometimes.” 


“ Why, Mark !” 

“Why, Janie!” 

«‘What are you doing 
here ?” 

“T never thought it 
was you, though I did 
wonder if it was your 
brother !” 

Miss Topham 
thought it was quite 
time some one interfered when landlord and 
tenant had stood staring at each other for a 
second in silence after the above exclama- 
tions, he with a strange light in his eyes, she 
with a deep colour on her pretty face. 

“What a strange thing life is sometimes, 
Miss Mathews,” she remarked. “So you 
already have met my brother?” 

“Yes, we met abroad when I was Miss 
Darley only, not Miss Dariey-Mathews,” 
laughed the girl, a little nervously. “I am 
little Susie’s aunt and guardian.” 

Mark recovered his self-possession with an 
effort, took a chair as his hostess seemed to 
forget to offer him one, and said a little stiffly, 
as he sat down: 
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“T really wonder I never thought it might 
be you, Janie, er—I suppose though I ought 
to call you Miss Darley-Mathews now. 
Mathews was your rich old aunt’s name, I 
remember. You see, Grace, we knew each 
other so very well three years ago when I was 
in the south, but I never dreamt x“ 

‘“‘ Exactly,” interrupted the girl with a 
slight demureness creeping into her man- 
ner; “and I never thought that the Miss 
Topham with whom I corresponded about 
this house could be the sister of my old 
friend.” 

Old friend, indeed! Miss Grace thought 
it was quite time she interfered in this matter. 
Who was this dangerously attractive young 
woman who called her 
brother by his Christian 
name, and who seemed 
to have robbed him of 
his wits as well, for he 
sat on the edge of his 
chair and said nothing. 

“Yet, Miss Mathews, 
did it never strike you 
that our name _ was 
familiar ?” she asked 
sharply. “It is not a 
common name.” 

Janie studied the 
elderly spinster for a 
moment with her grey 
eyes, and then said 
simply : 

“Yes, I did wonder, 
but I made sure it was 
the elder Mr. Topham. 
When Iknewthis brother 
of yours he was an impe- 
cunious younger brother, 
with an empty pocket 
and no house property 
at all, remember.” 

“John died. Ty- 
phoid,” said Mark la- 
conically. 

“Did your brother 
ride bicycles and tum- 
ble off?” asked a small 
grave voice at that mo- 
ment, and Mark be- 
came aware of a 
daintily dressed trans- 

formed Susie standing 
by him. 
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The interruption was timely. Two out of 
the party were wishing the third a hundred 
miles distant. 

Miss ‘Topham was anxious to the verge of 
desperation. Had she guarded Mark all her 
life to see him fall a prey to a designing girl, 
a mere tenant? Why had he never spoken 
of this Riviera friendship during the past 
years? What did it all mean? What was 
the best thing to do? 

In answering Susie’s questions, and dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of bicycling, the 
next few minutes passed easily enough how- 
ever, and finally the brother and sister wended 
their way homewards, both silent and ab- 
stracted, each feeling that the visit to Match 





“* «Well, you see, Susie, we have been playing a new game, called 
‘Making Up’" 
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Box Cottage had afforded subject enough for 
deep reflection. 


“Janie, don’t be cruel,” said Mark plead- 
ingly, two days later. “You must — you 
shall forgive me. A fellow can’t say more 
than that he’s sorry.” 

“T have nothing to forgive. Iassure you, 
Mr. Topham, I feel quite amiably disposed 
towards you this evening.” 

Tenant and landlord were standing under 
the shelter of the great chestnut tree at the 
back of Match Box Cottage. 

“Why have you hidden yourself away all 
these years?” continued the young fellow 
passionately. “God knows that I have 
sought you. My sister will tell you how I have 
travelled, though she never knew the reason. 
Why did you not tell me of the death of your 
mother and about Susie? How was I to 
know you had changed your name? You 
forgot your promise that we should be friends 
if nothing more. You have not treated me 
fairly, Janie.” 

“ And have you forgotten so completely our 
last interview at Mentone?” asked the girl, 
with a flash in her eyes. “ Have you forgotten 
the hard things, the unjust things you said of 
me then? If you have—I have not. If I 
had known you were the owner of this house, 
I would never have come to Braybrooke. I 
thought you were abroad. I had not heard 
of the death of your brother—you believe 
this ?” 

“ T say, Janie,” and Mark looked at her 
steadily, “ it is awfully wicked to hate a fellow 
as you do me. Iam sorry I cannot undo 
the fact of my owning this house, but I will 
do this much. I will take myself off for 
the rest of the summer. How will that 
do?” 

“ Very well. I must say I would rather 
not meet day after day a man who holds 
your extraordinary ideas about women’s 
truthfulness. When will you go?” 

“Tt isn’t fair to hit a fellow when he’s 
down. I shall go in a week’s time, no 
sooner,” said Mark curtly, and then took 
himself off for a ten miles’ walk, returning 


home in no better temper than he had left 
it. 


For the rest of that week tempers were the 


worse for wear both at the Halland at Match 
Box Cottage. 
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Janie thought Susie had never been so 
troublesome, and the child thought the aunt 
had never been so cross before. 

Grace Topham thought her brother the 
most trying man the world contained, and 
Mark thought unutterable things of 
sister. 

Surely it was rough lines, thought the 
young fellow moodily, as he trudged about 
that week, surely it was hard that a girl 
should flirt, tell palpable untruths, and then 
resent being called to account! Janie Dar- 
ley had flirted at Mentone, flirted shamelessly 
with that Italian count. Janie Darley had 
promised to come to a picnic on the An- 
nunciata, and broken her promise to join a 
donkey ride in another direction where the 
count was to be one of the party. Janie 
Darley had—well, she had done a great many 
unforgivable things, and yet, when spoken 
to on the subject, had turned round and 
declared that she was the injured person and 
would never forgive him, Mark Topham ! 


his 


After all it was Susie who helped to clear 
up matters. Thelast day of the week, Mark 
started for a bicycle ride with the fixed 
determination not to come home until he 
could take off his cap without imperilling his 
equilibrium. 

Pride in this case came before a fall. 
Three successive times had he donned his cap 
with grace, and security to himself. The 
fourth attempt ended in disaster before the 
very gates of Match Box Cottage, and not 
only the Vicar of Braybrooke was witness to 
the downfall, but Susie as well enjoyed the 
spectacle from the summit of the drive gates, 
from which post of vantage she was surveying 
the world at large. 

From this fall, however, Mark did not 
emerge scatheless, for, to the vicar’s dismay, 
the young fellow remained on the ground, 
and, after a few seconds, said gruffly : 

“ Confound the thing. Give mea hand 
up, vicar. I’ve twisted my ankle, worse 
luck.” 

It was a bad wrench, and by the time the 
vicar had seated his parishioner on a con- 
venient milestone, and was unlacing his boot 
with determined energy, Mark’s face was 
white enough to scare Susie into flying in- 
doors shouting : 

«“ Auntie — Auntie Janie—come quick, 
my Mr. Tumblecowndick has tumbled down 
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again and hurted himself, and a horrid old 
clergyman is pulling off his shoeses and hurt- 
ing him dreadful! ” 

Mark thought the sight of Janie’s anxious 
face was cheaply bought at the expense of 
a twisted ankle, even though it proved to 
mean a week’s laying up under Grace 
Topham’s strict supervision. 

A fortnight later Susie came running into 
the drawing-room with an important swing 
of her white skirts. 

*« Please, auntie, Mr. Tumbledowndick is 
sitting in the garden, and he wants to know 
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words, “‘ he may—come in to—tea and you 
may run and tell nurse to take you into the 
hayfield for your tea, and—perhaps I will 
bring Mr. Tumbledowndick out there to 
have a game with you presently.” 

“But if I stayed here we could play,” 
pleaded the small maiden, who considered 
Mark in the light of a perpetual playfellow. 

“T don’t think he will want to play with 
little girls, darling, till he has had his tea,” 
said Janie, bending down to kiss the grave 
little face. “Give him my message, and 
then run away to nurse like a good girlie.” 


| whether you've changed your mind about 

something you said years, and years, and When the two finally appeared in the hay- 
hundred of years ago, and if you have, may field the sun was low on the horizon, and 
he come in and have some tea, and if you Susie rushed to meet them, crying : 
haven’t, I’m to say good-bye for him, ’cos “* What ages and ages you have been, Mr. 
he’s going to London to-morrow, and he ‘Tumbledowndick!” And Mark answered, 
| isn’t a bit of fun now, auntie, he rode three with a laugh, as he swung the child up to 
times round the lawn and didn’t tumble off his shoulder : 
once, and what am I to say, auntie, dear, ‘‘Well, you see, Susie, we have been 


because he’s in a hurry, and so am I?” 
“T think, Susie,” said Janie, with an odd 
little pause here and there between the 


playing a new game, called ‘ Making Up,’ 
and your auntie could not learn it very 
quickly.” 


| HOW WELL YOU LOOK! 
| By THE Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 
; [A PATHETIC interest attaches to this little paper, which was one of the last things 
' written by the Rev. Harry Jones, and the proof of which he corrected only a few 
days before his death. Mr. Jones, who was Rector of St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane, 
i Cheapside, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, was 
staying at his Suffolk residence, Bartonmere, near Bury St. Edmund’s, when he was 
stricken with paralysis on the 26th of September. He lingered for some days in a 
state of unconsciousness, and passed away on the 30th, in his seventy-seventh year. 
| A few weeks earlier, in a note which he sent me, he wrote: “I have been ill; and, 
| recovering, men have said, ‘How well you look!’ for unluckily in my case my looks 
don’t pity me. And I have exercised myself in writing a short paper on ‘How Well 
you Look!’ Shall I send it to you? Also I have been so impressed by the simple 
a undefined faith on divers country tombstones that I am interested in making some 
| short remarks, not yet finished, on ‘The Theology of the Tombstone.’ Would you 
like to see this when done?” It is only now that one divines the full meaning which 


lay beneath these words.—Ep. S. M.] 


| HIS may be the utterance of a joyous 
temper which sees the best in what- 
ever it sees, or that of the careless 
who speak without real notice or 

In one case it can bring the 


cheer of sympathy which gladdens, in another 
the sense of being misunderstood, which is 
even in the smallest matter provoking, for 
the power of considerate observation is given 


thought. to only a few, and (so to speak) many men 
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do not believe you have been in the wars 
unless you come out with a wooden leg. 
Still, it is always easy to say, “ How well 
you look!” Tor your eyes may be full of 
life. Of course, this gratifies the young lady 
wearer of a new hat, though she thinks most 
of the face beneath it and hopes that the 
admiration bestowed is owing to that. It is 
possible, however, for the payer of the com- 
pliment to be less discriminating. Never- 
theless, the greeting may honestly please 
any one conscious of comeliness, though not 
always eager to have it openly honoured, 
for good looks are gifts to be grateful for, 
and glad of, in man or woman. It is quite 
orthodox to say, “ Handsome is that hand- 
some does,” but this is just one of those 
truths which have an inconsiderate little fly 
in the perfume of their unguent. Still the 
saying is sure to hold its own, since there 
can be no doubt of the fact which it asserts, 
and all may be pardoned for believing there 
is beauty in good deeds. But the biggest 
dowry can never quite excuse a bride for its 
absence, however genuine the love she stirs. 
Indeed, the tacit assumption of the proverb’s 
value in a moneyed wife has been known to 
dim the sense of its appreciation. It is not 
every man who can kiss a cheque with the 
fervour which ought to be shown by one 
who prizes the handwriting as much as the 
hand of her who signs it. 

There are of course many applications of 
the saying, “ Handsome is that handsome 
does.” Generosities can be a cosmetic 
which brings true colour to the face. It may 
straighten the bent back, and dress the doer 
in a way beyond the cunning of sartorial 
art. We are told by august authority that 
he who showeth mercy should do it with 
cheerfulness, and this gives the priceless 
value of “beauty” to a deed. Moreover, 
the wisdom of our ancestors is committed 
to the truth that he gives double who gives 
quickly, and this surely is a form of hand- 
someness which commends the gift as well 
as the giver. On the other hand, an evil 
thought can so alter the countenance that 
the fairest looks black, and a smile becomes 
plainly false. The charm also of the most 
costly gift may be badly tainted by an air of 
patronage ora depressing tone of commisera- 
tion. Whenever you send a sack of coals toa 
poor family at Christmas it will burn fast 
enough, but the heat it gives can kindle no 
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cheerful perception of a warm heart any more 
than the weary horse which drags the cart, 
and not so much as the grimy carter who 
dumps the sack down at the door with a 
good-humoured grin, if bestowed without 
* charity.” 

In glancing over the ground I have crossed 
we must allow that the greeting, “‘ How well 
you look!” is welcome to a woman who feels 
that she has taken pains with her dress, and 
that she has no fear of its being out of the 
prevailing fashion, in bad taste, or put on 
ill. The greeting fits her conscience and she 
has a right to be pleased. But there may 
be a subtle air of doubtful criticism in the 
tone of the compliment which makes her 
wish she had not worn that brooch, and 
that blue does not always agree with green. 
Talking of colour I wonder why old people 
so often forget that it seldom suits age, for 
there is an unfailing guide in ‘Nature who 
always changes her clothes when winter 
comes. So do all, indeed, as year by year 
the great coat hangs ready again in the hall 
and summer “things” are put by or given 
away, though poor people do not always 
appreciate unseasonable generosity. But 
there is another winter which comes after 
three score and ten seasons. ‘his may be 
coldest in any July. And for dry old 
December trunks to drape themselves in 
green leaves is a defiance of perception and 
responsibility. Sombre browns are indeed 
often worn by the most respectable old oaks 
before they are quite stripped under the 
shears of frosty wind, and old men and 
women ought to “behold the trees,” not 
“ consider the lilies” alone, before they can 
rightly welcome the greeting, “ How well 
you look !” 

This cannot be fitly desired or won by 
the aid of youthful raiment which can 
never cheat the eye when put upon an aged 
frame, for men profoundly feel, whatever 
they may say, that old age cannot claim the 
charm which makes it venerable if it will 
clap many colours on its back. ‘There is, 
however, a deeper repugnance which makes 
unspoken protest, and that is against a 
painted skin. No one is deceived, not even 
the decorator herself. She knows it well, 
but not a bit more certainly than any one 
who sees her after the rouge-pot has been 
put away and she smiles upon the company 
intended to be impressed. Whatever words 
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may pass their lips, the secret sentence of 
each heart (in scorn or loving pity) is “ How 
ill you look.” If old folks only knew what 
flashes instantly across the mind of every 
soul they seek thus to defy, what genuine 
respect they might win from strangers as 
well as friends. I can quite apprehend the 
aim of, say,a Red Indian who makes his 
appearance with one side of his nose daubed 
yellow and thereupon receives the sincere 
admiration of his family, for the whole pro- 
cedure is tainted by no tinge of deceit. 
But even the simplest eyes are seldom taken 
in by a painted cheek. Nor is dyed hair 
much more effectual. Nature may abhor 
a vacuum, but she certainly resents such 
an attempt to correct or improve upon 
herself. She is inexorable, and you might 
as well put a hot-water bottle into a coffin 
to warm the feet of a corpse as expect to 
deceive a friend by staining the white 
locks of one whose pallid or wrinkled skin 
resents the attempt to assume that goodwill 
is blind. 

Perhaps the most trying use of the greeting, 
“ How well you look!” is felt in sickness 
either during the decadence or recovery of 
strength. When aman is conscience of its 
return, and is pleased to think that he is 
leaving doctor nurse and physic behind him, 
he is glad to have the verdict of a friend by 
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the way. Recovery is then no mere hope or 
fancy of his own. He is the more sure of 
being on the right road if another wayfarer 
sees it and claps him on the back. He 
carries the witness in his face and steps out 
with a livelier stride. But the familiar 
greeting, especially if given in a confident, 
hearty tone,disheartens a man who may be 
slowly regaining strength but does not feel 
sure of himself. All his latent sensitiveness 
and conscientious fear lest he should be too 
hasty in pronouncing a verdict on his own 
condition, is struck at and despised. He is 
hurt instead of being helped. His estimate 
of good fellowship itself is wounded as he 
protests in his soul against the blundering 
blindness of his noisy friend and thinks to 
himself, “ How little you know, and how 
little you can care, if you settle a delicate 
matter thus, and virtualiy put me down as a 
hypocrite, for a discriminating eye would 
perceive that recovery is still imperfect.” 
Such a greeting is worse than worthless. It 
tips the balance and upsets the man who 
may be really convalescent. Moreover, it 
spoils the hope of future sympathy from the 
despiser of evidence which ought to be 
perceptible. ‘Thus, my kind-hearted reader, 
next time you meet a friend who has been 
sorely sick, please pause before you blurt out 
‘* How well you look !” 





JOHN PILKINGTON NORRIS, ARCHDEACON OF 
BRISTOL 


By F. D. HOW 


T is more than eight years since Arch- 
deacon Norris of Bristol passed to his 
rest, a fact which many will find it 
hard to realise. Beloved by all who 

knew him personally, venerated by all who 
knew his work, his memory is so green that 
he seems still to live, and, indeed, in the 
results of his unceasing labours he is with us 
yet. So fresh in men’s minds is the great 
work he accomplished as Canon and Arch- 
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deacon of Bristol that in this short paper an 
attempt is made to dwell rather upon his 
earlier life, fraught as it was with so much of 
deep interest and importance. 

He was the elder son of Dr. Thomas Norris, 
a physician of Chester, and his mother was 
the daughter of Major Pilkington, a Lan- 
cashire merchant, of Bolton-le-Moors. The 
younger son, Canon W. Foxley Norris, is the 
present Rector of Witney, while the eldest 
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of the family was a daughter who is still 
living at Weybridge. The three children 
were all born at Chester, and not more than 
three years divided the first-born from the 
last. Very shortly after the birth of the 
youngest child Dr, Norris’s health broke 
down, and he was obliged to give up his 
professional work, never to resume it. 

For the first few years the education of 
the three children was undertaken entirely 
by their mether, a lady of a singularly refined 
and cultivated mind, whose portrait by 
Richmond shows her to have been also en- 
dowed with great beauty. Her habit was to 
set the children their work and then to go 
and sit with her invalid husband, returning 
after a time to look over what had been 
done. This tended no doubt to encourage 
the habit of thinking things out for himself 
to which Archdeacon Norris owed much in 
after life. It is remembered that his mother 
was greatly struck with her elder boy’s plea- 
sure (while he was quite a child) in attacking 
and overcoming difficulties. It was not 
merely that he persevered—many do that 
while hating the trouble of the task—he 
delighted in the struggle, and really preferred 
to have difficulties to overcome. The whole 
story of his life is a witness to the value of 
this courageous habit of mind. 

In many other ways the child was the 
father of the man. Only those who knew 
him well were aware of the intense sympathy 
which lay beneath a certain reserve of man- 
ner. He had a dislike to talking about 
feelings, but other people’s troubles never 
failed to move him, and there would be some 
little thing—some bit of thoughtful kindness, 
or just a word or two, or merely the tone 
of his voice—that always gave to those in 
sorrow or anxiety a surer sense of his sym- 
pathy than many words could have done. 
In this connection it is a pleasant thing to 
know that the very earliest recollection of 
him that exists is of a little fellow taking 
care of and comforting his sister (a year older 
than himself) in some childish trouble. 

Physically also he gave early signs of the 
characteristics which clung to him through 
life. Never robust, he was always particu- 
larly upright in figure and of great activity. 
Though not specially distinguished at games, 
he was as a boy a capital runner and jumper, 
and an excellent dancer. One other gift he 
had, that of an absolutely steady head, which 
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made him an adept at climbing. His first 
practice of this art was obtained in the trees 
of a neighbour’s garden in Che:ter, to which 
city Dr. Norris returned in 1833, that the 
two little boys might attend a day-school 
there. In after years he performed more 
ambitious feats. At Salisbury during a re- 
pair of the great spire of the cathedral he 
climbed up to join one of Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
workmen, and stood with him on the cap- 
stone, four hundred feet above the ground. 
On another occasion he made what would 
to most people seem a dangerous ascent 
when the new nave and towers of Bristol 
Cathedral were on the point of completion. 
Nothing would satisfy him but to put the 
capstone on one tower with his own hands, 
The day was rough and squally, but nothing 
daunted he accomplished his task, mounting 
the ladder abeve the leads in a strong wind 
in order to reach the top of the highest pin- 
nacle. Those present may remember how 
he came down after he had done the deed 
with his archidiaconal garments splashed 
unmercifully with cement! This somewhat 
rash act was more than the gratification of 
his love of climbing, it was a symbol of his 
thoroughness, of his zeal for the House of 
God, and of that delight in conquering diffi- 
culties of which mention has already been 
made. 

In 1836 Dr. Norris moved to Rugby in 
order that his sons might attend the school 
there as day-boys, a course much more usual 
then than at the present time. So it fell to 
the lot of the two young Norrises to become 
Rugbeians at the most historic period of 
that school’s existence. Dr. Arnold was 
headmaster and was attracting to himself 
assistants of the highest character and attain- 
ments, and was teaching those lessons of 
the true system of education by which the 
great schools of England have profited so 
greatly. 

When the Norrises had been some four 
or five years there a fever broke out, and 
they, with some others, were allowed to go 
into lodgings at Rydal, at which place they 
were under the teaching of Dr. Arnold him- 
self, and of Mr. Cotton, afterwards succes- 
sively Headmaster of Marlborough and 
Bishop of Calcutta, and were thus brought 
into unusually close relations with yet 
another good and illustrious teacher. 

Dr. Norris seems to have been fully 
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JOHN PILKINGTON NORRIS, 


aware of the drawbacks generally attendant 
on the system of “home-boarders,” and 
made such rules for his sons as should pre- 
vent their getting into a town clique. ‘The 
discipline of the home as to not going out 
after “ locking-up ” was just as strict as in 
any of the master’s houses, and in lawful 
hours boys from the school, friends and the 
sons of friends, were freely invited, so that 
as little difference as possible existed between 
these two boys and those in the regular 
school houses. 

Meanwhile the subject of this memoir 
rose steadily to a high position, and proved 
himself an entirely reliable, high-principled 
“man” while but a boy in years. One 
little example of this may be given. It was 
surely no small proof of his father’s confi- 
dence in him that he and his young brother, 
while mere lads, were allowed to go alone 
for a trip to Paris, “and,” says that brother, 
“ had he been a man of thirty he could not 
have been a better conductor and manager 
of the expedition, or a safer friend for his 
younger companion.” 

In 1841 he obtained an exhibition at 
Rugby, and went up to Trinity, Cambridge, 
after the following Christmas Vacation. His 
University career was extremely brilliant. 
He counted among his personal friends 
many of the most able men of that day, 
amongst them being Arthur Hallam’s equally 
gifted and still more short-lived brother 
Harry, as well as Cayley, Charles Buxton, 
Constantine Frere, and many others who ob- 
tained distinction afterwards. His earnest- 
ness in the work which was his immediate 
duty was rewarded by a First Class in 
the Classical Tripos, and a Junior Optime 
in Mathematics. He also won the Uni- 
versity Latin Essay, and, to crown all, that 
much coveted honour, a_ Fellowship of 
Trinity. 

But it must not be supposed that he gave 
in to narrowing himself within these special 
interests. His studies never cramped his 
tastes and pursuits in other directions. 
Some of his older Cambridge friends used 
to wax wrath over their inability to make 
him act as if he thought (as doubtless they 
did) that “the Tripos” was the one im- 
portant thing in life. His mind was far too 
receptive and too sympathetic for that. He 
studied geology, he was devoted to wild 
flowers, he read Dante with his sister, and 
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Shakespeare whenever and wherever oppor- 
tunity offered, whether at home with his 
father (and few men read Shakespeare better 
than these two) or in a Cambridge society, 
formed for the purpose, of which he was an 
active member. 

It was during his residence at Cambridge 
that he first showed his strong bent towards 


educational work. He took a deep interest — 


in the children of the elementary and 
Sunday -schools in that town, and thus 
indicated the cause to which he was in the 
future to devote so large a portion of his 
time and energies. 

After taking his degree he accepted a 
tutorship, his pupil being the young Sir 
John Ramsden, and it was while thus 
occupied that he was suddenly summoned 
by the President of the Council (Lord Lans- 
downe) who appointed him one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools at a time 
when these officers were not only few and 
far between, but when schoolmasters and 
mistresses (to say nothing of school managers) 
had by no means become used to ticr 
existence. 

He had by this time fully made up his 
mind to take Holy Orders, although as a boy 
he had intended to go to the Bar, and this 
appointment was thoroughly congenial to 
him, for at that date school inspectorships 
were strictly clerical appointments and sub- 
ject to the approval of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. There were not more than 
some half-dozen inspectors for the whole 
country, and Mr. Norris found himself in 
charge of an immense district, comprising 
Cheshire, Shropshire, and Staffordshire. 
What made the work over such an area 
possible was the fact that comparatively few 
schools were under Government inspection. 
The work was new, and extremely delicate 
and difficult. The inspectors had to 
approach school managers with circumspec- 
tion. But that was fifty years ago—official 
shyness has worn off since then ! 

Mr. Norris came to his work in a very 
different spirit from that of the modern red- 
tape inspector. He took a highly spiritual 
and religious view of it, and he at once 
sought Dr. Lonsdale, at that time Bishop of 
Lichfield, desiring to have his blessing upon 
his work and also the benefit of his counsel. 
The bishop found him a man able and will- 
ing to do the work of an inspector in a 
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pastoral as well as an official spirit. And 
how well he carried out this ideal! It was 


not only that he found himself to his great 
joy able to exert a widespread influence for 
,ood on behalf of the children in the schools 
which he inspected, but he won the friend- 
ship of the masters and mistresses, and 
imbued them with his own high views of 
education. He not only inspected the 
schools, he also went about doing good. It 
has been delightful to hear some of the 
school teachers of those days who knew him 
bear their witness to the affection he inspired, 
to his absolute fairness, and to the unceasing 
zeal which he displayed and with which he 
infected others. It is not surprising that 
more and more schools came in for inspec- 
tion, and more and more managers welcomed 
him. He had at first no home in his dis- 
trict, but went about from place to place 
that he might get to know people better, 
which soon resulted in their getting to know 
him, and gladly to welcome his coming. Of 
course there were many masters and mis- 
tresses of schools at that time who, being 
middle aged, could hardly be expected to 
pass examinations and obtain certificates. 
Such of these as Mr. Norris knew to be 
doing good work he did all in his power to 
retain in their positions, and when later on 
he had a house near Stafford many of these 
masters came at his invitation — perhaps 
three or four at a time—to stay for a Sun- 
day that he might advise and help them as 
much as possible. 

It is well to pause for a moment at this 
point to consider more closely the character 
of the man. Already he appears to have 
developed the three qualities which, in 
addition to personal holiness, made him by 
God’s grace the really great man that he 
became. These were courage, self-denial, 
and wisdom. 

His splendid courage when faced by 
difficulties has been noticed already. Those 
special difficulties which met him in the early 
days of school inspectorship added a zest 
to his work, and were quietly and success- 
fully overcome. His self-denial, shown by 
his simple mode of living, by his two years’ 
wandering with no home of his own, by his 
sharing the scanty leisure of that home when 
he had it with those among whom he worked, 
shown again and again in after life by his 
magnificent gifts in furtherance of the work 
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of the Church, was proved in very early days 
by the fact that while yet a young man he 
repaid to his father the entire cost of his 
education. And then his wisdom! How 
often has it been said that of all men from 
whom to seek advice he was the chief: how 
deeply has the loss of his wise counsels been 
felt by the Church in the time of difficulty 
she is passing through. His sense of pro- 
portion was so unusual, his mind worked so 
accurately, and yet there was so much sym- 
pathy and such absolute humility with it all, 
that he might well be known as one of the 
wisest of men. The combination found in 
him is not so very common. There are 
brave men who are self-seeking: there are 
self-denying men who are far from wise: 
there are clever men who are cowards in 
matters of faith: it is good then to be able 
to remember one who even in early life com- 
bined courage with self-denial, and both with 
wisdom. 

It is well to notice that one so highly en- 
dowed as he condemned the distinction so 
often made between religious and secular 
education. To his mind the only true 
education knew no such separation of ideas. 
His intense fairness of mind and breadth of 
sympathy caused him to be peculiarly sensi- 
tive about the position of Nonconformist 
children in Church schools, while he main- 
tained that the Church Catechism was in 
the main simply and widely Christian rather 
than distinctively denominational. In the 
days of Mr. W. E. Forster’s vice-president- 
ship he was much consulted, and enjoyed 
having to do with legislation. The great 
controversy about the Catechism was going 
on at that time, and he was one of the 
principal framers of the famous “ Conscience 
Clause.” 

During this period of his life (1858) he 
married one of the daughters of the distin- 
guished Admiralty Judge, Dr. Lushington, 
by whom he had four sons who are still 
living. In 1863 he began to find that his 
health, never entirely good, would no longer 
stand the strain of so large a district, and 
exchanged it for a smaller one in the south 
of England. This he held for a very short 
time, and then accepted the perpetual 
curacy of Lewkner in Oxfordshire, but re- 
signed it in the following year for that of 
Hatchford, in Surrey, and this was quickly 
followed by his appointment to a canonry 
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at Bristol. There 
is an amusing 
little story about 
this. Lord Cran- 
worth and Lord 
Granville were 
travelling together 
to Windsor, 
and in - course 
of conversation 
the vacant Bris- 
tol canonry was 
mentioned, Lord 
Granville then 
said that he had a 
man in his eye to 
whom he wished 
it to be offered. 
Lord Cranworth, 
however, replied 
that it was too 
late, as he had 
already chosen 
the man who he 
thought ought to 
have the appoint- 
ment. So the 
subject dropped 
until, just befure 
reaching Slough, 
Lord Granville 
happened to men- 
tion Mr. Norris’s 
name. ‘* That 
is the man,” 
said the Lord Chancellor, “ upon whom I 
have fixed for the Bristol canonry.” Lord 
Granville then remarked that be and none 
other was the man whom he had wished to 
suggest ! 

And so began John Pilkington Norris’s 
connection with Bristol, a connection which 
was only severed by his death twenty-six 
years afterwards. It would require a book of 
many pages to describe the work he did in 
that city. It began at once by his rescuing 
a strip of consecrated ground upon which the 
former nave of the cathedral had partly 
stood, and which was actually in process of 
being sold by the Chapter to the city. This 
was literally almost his first act on coming 
into residence as Canon, and those who 
little knew his power of vanquishing oppo- 
sition thought that he had set himself a hope- 
less task. Partly upon that rescued site now 
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stands the new 
nave of Bristol 
Cathedral, built 
by his exertions’ 
in great measure, 
nobly seconded 
by the then 
Mayor of Bristol 
and a committee 
of citizens. Some 
few years after 
his appointment 
to the canonry, 
a dean and chap- 
ter living in that 
city fell vacant. 
It possessed 
a large and poor 
population, an in- 
come insufficient 
even to pay the 
curates, and no 
house. Here was 
an opportunity for 
his _ self - denial. 
The _ pleasant 
home at Hatch- 
ford was given 
up, and he be- 
came Vicar of St. 
George’s, Brandon 





(Elliolt & Fry, photographers, 55 Baker Street, W.) Hill. What with 
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writings, which, 

especially his 
* Keys to the Gospels and the Acts,” and his 
«“ Rudiments of Religion,” have so wide an 
influence, and the intense interest he took in 
the rebuilding of the nave of the cathedral, 
it might be thought that parish matters would 
be left largely to his curates and to Mrs. 
Norris (who was an indefatigable worker), 
but his hand was on every detail of the work, 
and when he resigned the living in five years’ 
time the schools had been put in order, the 
church renovated, a mission room built, the 
income augmented, and a vicarage-house pro- 
vided. And all this was in addition to much 
church extension work throughout the whole 
of Bristol. He was then appointed Vicar of 
St. Mary Redcliffe and Rural Dean of Bristol, 
and it was there that he set on foot the large 
monthly meetings of clergy for Greek Testa- 
ment reading which proved so successful. 
In 1881 he resigned the living of Redcliffe 
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on being made Archdeacon of Bristol. It is 
a curious thing to note that, when he was an 
inspector of schools, he said that in his 
opinion that work would be a fit preparation 
for that of anarchdeacon And so it proved; 
the going about from place to place, entering 
into the interests and difficulties of each parish, 
and the way in which people looked to him 
for counsel and help brought back the old 
times once more. 

As Rural Dean, and still more as Arch- 
deacon, he began to feel keenly the want of 
a resident-bishop, and he was heard to say 
that if he had known sooner all he knew 
then, he would not have attempted the build- 
ing of the nave until the bishopric had been 
restored. ‘To see a need,and to see diffi- 
culties in supplying it, was sure to fire him 
with the determination to set to work to 
attain the object. And how he worked! 
There was the Act of Parliament restoring 
the see to be passed: there was an immense 
sum of money to be raised: there was con- 
tinual interest and enthusiasm to be stirred 
up. ‘These things he carried through, with 
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the help of those whom he inspired, and it 
has been well said that his money gifts— 
munificent as they were—were but a small 
part of what he gave. He gave that courage, 
that self-denial, that wisdom which were his 
—he gave his strength and almost his very 
life, for the end for which he laboured was 
not reached until he had, very weary and 
nothing loth, entered into his rest. 

While lying upon what proved to be his 
death-bed he was offered and accepted the 
Deanery of Chichester, a post which would 
have afforded him some measure ef well- 
earned repose, and an honour which was 
scarcely adequate to the position he held in 
the hearts of English Churchmen. 

And now no more can be added, and so 
much has been left unsaid! A scholar and 
an author held in high repute; a pioneer in 
the great educational movement of his time ; 
a church dignitary and Member of Convoca- 
tion, whom all revered—he was more than 
all these, for he wasa simple, loving follower 
of his Lord, clothed in humility, in honour 
pieferring all others to himself, 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE POETS 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp BisHop or Ripon 


CONCLUDING PAPER—TENNYSON (SeEconp Paper) 


NE day when I was walking with 
Tennyson up and down the Ball 
Room (as it was called) at Farring- 
ford, he spoke about “In Me- 
moriam.” It was the month of February, 
and a damp grey mist kept rolling over the 
Island. ‘Tennyson had a slight cold, and his 
family were anxious that he should not ven- 
ture outof doors; so I kept him companyas he 
took exercise in the long, half-empty room. 
He spoke about “In Memoriam” and the 
strangeand misunderstanding criticism which 
had assailed it. He referred to the criticism 
in the Record, in which the reviewer said that 
Mr. Tennyson had barely escaped Atheism, 
and had plunged into the abyss of Pantheism. 
He went on to speak of the general drift of 
“In Memoriam.” It is, he said,a kind of small 
“ Divina Commedia” ending in a marriage. 


The comparison thus given us by the poet 
himself may serve as a guide to us in reading 
the poem. It resembles the Divine Comedy 
in that it takes us into the darkest regions, 
carries us through realms and times of self- 
conquest and out again into a place of 
joy and gladness. We hear the sad dirge 
of the region of deepest sorrow: sorrow 
seems to petrify: the old yew becomes a 
symbol of a changelessness which knows 
no spring. 


The seasons bring the flower again, 
And bring the firstling to the flock; - 


O not for thee the glow, the bloom 
Who changest not in any gale, 
Nor branding summer suns avail 

To touch thy thousand years of gloom. 
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The sullen tree exerts a fascination ; the poet 
seems to pass into a lower and passionless 
life like that of the tree. 


I seem to fail from out my blood 
And grow incorporate into thee. 


After the stony grief comes a calmer time. 
The effect of the quietude, or self-mastery 
of soul in grief is indicated after a year is 
gone (Ixxiii) : 


So many worlds, so much to do, 

So little done, such things to be, 

How know I what had need of thee, 
For thou wert strong as thou wert true ? 


Death has quenched the light which might 
have made his friend famous, but he will not 
curse Nature, no, nor death ; law rules every- 
where 


We pass ; the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or dim will be with weeds : 
What fame is left for human deeds 

In endless age? It rests with God. 


Finally the acquiescence in God-appointed 
law which is here expressed gives place to 
the influence of hope. The minor key is 
seldom struck, and notes of joy are heard at 
the close. He can think of the lost as 
occupying a larger and nobler place, and 


Trust that those we call the dead 
Are breathers of an ampler day 
For ever nobler ends. 
(cxviii) 

Thus at the close a brightness which the 
tomb cannot quench shines over the poet’s 
thoughts. He can share the joy of those 
who joy in the wedding gladness. 


To-day the grave is bright for me, 
For them the light of life increased, 
Who stay to share the morning feast, 
Who rest to-night beside the sea, 


Let all my genial spirits advance 
To meet and greet a whiter sun, 


As Dante’s pilgrimage showed us the 
pilgrim travelling through the dark realms 
and climbing upwards till his soul shared 
the radiant joy of a higher kingdom, 
so Tennyson treads a like path of gloom 
which ends in joy. We must not be con- 
tent however to trace only a superficial re- 
semblance between “In Memoriam ” and the 


? 


“ Divine Comedy.” Tennyson was not likely 
to throw out a comparison based on the mere 
transit from darkness, through struggle to 
light. The experience in the medizval poem 
is areal one. Dante’s was no fancy pilgrim- 
age; it was the record of personal and painful 
experience. Doubtless Dante universalised 
himself in giving us his great poem, but the 
cradle of his poem was in the bitter, deep, 
and real facts of his own life. He could 
not have written the poem because he could 
not have conceived it unless he had himself 
gone down into the uttermost parts of the 
earth and entered through the gateway of 
the Hell. ‘The poem is a tale of spiritual 
experience—the record of a soul’s agony ; 
in its earliest stages we might call it tragedy; 
but the glory of the close transforms it into 
comedy. It is dramatic, if by that we under- 
stand the story of the discipline and develop- 
ment of a man’s character. It is a spiritual 
drama, the triumphant close of which is the 
victory of the man who emerges from his 
lower bondage into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 

The stages of the drama are sufficiently 
clear. The time marks in the poem indi- 
cate their character. The soul which has 
become entangled in sin must pass into its 
appropriate hell. It must see things as they 
are—evil as it is, sin in its veritable ugliness. 
For Dante there is no other way. Is there 
another way for any? Must we not all 
realise that sin is evil and that the self which 
leads to sin must be forsaken ? 

Therefore when Dante has traversed the 
dark regions of Hell, he has to change the 
whole attitude of his life. This he nar- 
rates. When the fitting place was reached, 
he tells us : 


My leader there, with pain and struggling hard, 

Turned round his head where his feet stood 
before, 

And grappled at the fell as one who mounts ; 

That into hell methought we turned.again. 

‘Expect that by such stairs as these,"’ thus spoke 

The teacher panting like a man forespent, 

“We must depart from evil so extreme.”’ 


Inferno, xxxiv. 72-77. 


A new direction must be given to his aims: a 
self-revolution must be accomplished. He 
must cleanse his face with heavenly dew and 
bind himself with the girdle of new resolves ; 
and, turning himself away from his former self, 
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he must now climb upwards till he has won the 
habit of self-mastery ; but even then the old 
self is not wholly swept away. Only when a 
new and heaven-born passion, a love akin to 
God’s love, takes possession of his soul, is he 
impelled, as by an inward and wholly natural 
impulse, Godward, and only when so impelled 
does he enter into regions of changeless joy. 
Thus self sees the hideousness of that self 
which is sin. Patient and prolonged efforts 
win habits of self-mastery ; the half-heaven 
of self-control is reached ; and then at length 
the fire baptism of a God-sent love creates 
true heavenliness of spirit. The larger love 
takes the place of the lesser love, and all 
traces of egotism finally fall away from the 
soul. 

The pilgrimage of Dante is universal. It 
has its counterpart in lesser. personal experi- 
ences. In every crisis of life the essential 
features of this experience are or may be 
repeated. Grief, the loss of a dear friend, 
calls forth not only profound sorrow, but 
often a sorrow more or less tinged with 
egotism. We are all aware of the strong 
sentimental element which mingles with our 
grief: but we are not perhaps all aware why 
this sentimental element, though it attracts 
us when the sorrow is our own, repels us 
when the sorrow is another’s. The reason 
is that in the sentimental element lurks the 
egotism of grief: we perceive it as it 
mingles in the sorrow of others; we hardly 
notice it in our own grief. 

If the value of every crisis of life is to help 
us to get rid of some residue of self, then our 
sorrow only becomes a clear, bright, elevating 
and refining sorrow when it is free from the 
dregs of egotism. Let us keep this in mind, 
and we shall see how “ In Memoriam ” traces 
the progress of a sorrow in which the soul is 
lifted from a grief which has a good deal of 
self in it into a larger and purer atmosphere, 
where the sense of loss and the power of 
love remains, but is set free from the earthly 
sentimentalism which disfigured its begin- 
nings ; there as in the Divine Comedy the 
incoming of a larger love, or the lifting of 
love into a higher region, serves to banish 
every particle of egotism. Love alone frees 
self from self. 

Before we illustrate these stages from the 
poem, it is well to recall that Tennyson, like 
Dante, immortalises his experience. ‘There 
is a real, personal experience of grief at the 


root of the poem. Had Arthur.Hallam not 
died, “ In Memoriam ” had not been written | 
We can trace the personal reminiscences 
which arise to heighten sorrow: the visit to 
Cambridge, the sight of the familiar door in 
the long unlovely street, awaken memories, 
and with them the wounds of sorrow bleed 
afresh ; but in the treatment of his subject, 
Tennyson goes beyond these individual 
recollections: he lets his imagination embrace 
universal life, and he incorporates into his 
verse experiences not necessarily his own. It 
is needful to give this caution, as curious 
critics have drawn false inferences from some 
lines, and read some fancied picture as though 
it delineated an actual occurrence of the 
poet’s life. The practice of making deductions 
of this kind is not a: just or fair one. 
Tennyson warmly repudiated such deduc- 
tions. 

“ T do not always write in my own name,” 
he said, speaking of one rather gross case of 
unwarrantable inference. We must beware, 
therefore, of leaping to conclusions or making 
convenient hypotheses to explain every fancy 
or concrete image we meet in the poem. 
The poet universalises himself as he writes, 
or peihaps we should say he draws the world 
with him into his experience. Nevertheless, 
strong personal sorrow is the occasion of the 
poem. 

At first this grief is tinged with egotism. 
His sorrow is almost fierce : it sweeps away 
for a moment some of the happy truths which 
he once held to be sweet and wise: grief 
may bring gain, but if gain is to be, the 
sorrowing hand cannot reach forward to grasp 
the profit. Nay, he is not sure that it is not 
better to refuse such gain. Certainly he will 
hug his sorrow, as one who believes that 
it would be disloyalty to his friend to let 
it go. 


Let love clasp grief lest both be drowned : 
.et darkness keep her raven gloss ; 
Ah, sweeter to be drunk with loss, 

To dance with death, to beat the ground, 


Than that the victor hours should scorn 
The long result of love, and boast, 
‘* Behold the man that loved and lost, 
But all he was is overworn!" 


Sorrow whispers to him that the promises 
of Nature are all false: the best and sweetest 
of these are mere echoes of his own heart’s 
wishes 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE POETS 


And all the phantom, Nature, stands— 
With all the music in her tone, 
A hollow echo of my own— 

A hollow form with empty hands, 


His sorrow is so intense, words fail him. 
Let none measure his grief by his words. 
He uses words because they seem to soothe 
the stricken heart; and the 
measure of verse ease the soul 


music and 


Like dull narcotics, numbing pain, 


So he will use words— 


In words, like weeds, I'll wrap me o’er, 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold ; 
But that large grief which these enfold 

Is given in outline and no more. 

(v) 

It is vain to tell him that loss is common 
to the race. ‘The universality of sorrow does 
not make it less. In the early dawn he 
creeps to the door of the house where his 
friend once lived. He feels like a guilty 
thing as, in his loneliness, he draws near to 
the house—the hateful sounds of the busy 
and remorselcss world break upon his ear, 
and in the damp grey morning he steals 
away. 


He is not here; but far away 
The noise of life begins again, 
And ghastly through the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the blank day. 
(vii) 
Nature is calm with the calm of autumn; 
but in his heart if there is calm at all it is 
the calm of despair. The autumn has 
passed, and the first Christmas since his 
friend’s death draws near. ‘The church bells 
from the four churches of the neighbouring 
hamlets break forth into Christmas peals. 
The sound of their voices rises and falls 
with the changes of the wind. He hears 
them as one who dreads to hear what only 
can bring agony with memory: he would 
almost rather have died than hear them 
again. 


This year I slept and woke with pain, 
I almost wished no more to wake, 
And that my hold on life would break 
Before I heard those bells again, 


(xxviii) 


But Christmas Eve brings a tenderer and 
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therefore a more hopeful feeling. The Yule- 
tide was as before marked by old pastimes, 
but the gladness seemed an old pretence, 
for every one felt as though a mute shadow 
sat near, watching all. A gentler feeling began 
however to creep over the company. ‘The 
dead are at rest. Following this gentler feel- 
ing, the old hope comes pleading for entrance 
into these saddened hearts. 


Our voices took a higher range ; 
Once more we sang: ‘‘ They do not die 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 

Nor change to us, although they change.” 


So with lighter heart the Christmas morning 
is welcomed. 


Rise, happy morn, rise, holy morn, 
Draw forth the cheerful day from night: 
O Father, touch the east, and light 
The light that shone when Hope was born, 
(xxx) 


We thus reach one turning-point of the 
poem. ‘The strong expressions of passionate 
and personal grief are now left behind. We 
enter upon the second part of the poem. 
There is a purgation of grief, when the mind, 
released from the first paroxysms of sorrow, is 
free to enter upon the many dark problems 
which surround the thought of death. This 
part of the poem is interesting or not accord- 
ing to the mood in which we approach it. 
It contains some of the best-known passages 
in the poem. In it we have the appeal to 
the larger mind, which believes that it has 
escaped the need of formulating its faith, tore- 
spect the more child-like faith that delights in 
form (xxxili) ; the passage which proclaims that 
a religion which is to be world-wide must be 
something other than a philosophy : truth to 
be made current coin must be embodied in 
person, life and action, and not in mere 
dogma. 


And so the Word had breath and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought. 
(xxxvi) 


Here too me meet the passionate expression 
of faith that good and not evil must be the 
consummation of all, and 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
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Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 
(liv) 


Near to this follows the stanza which sets in 
contrast the heedlessness of Nature and the 
higher hopes in man. The highest types of 
life are sacrificed; Nature writes her stern 
verdict on mountain and rock, and 


Cries, A thousand types are gone ; 
I care for nothing, all shall go. 
(Ivi) 
The second Christmas has come and gone. 
It had been haunted by no ghostly shadow. 
Over its innocent joys there 
brooding slept 
The quiet sense of something lost. 


The deep affection is the same as ever, but 
regret can with long use look up with 
tearless eyes. So comes the change in which 
the quiet of a somewhat mastered passion 
prepares the way for better and enlarged love. 
The poet realises that there may be a 
grief which is selfish in that it robs from us 
the opportunities and capacities for service. 


My pulses therefore beat again 
For other friends that once I met; 
Nor can it suit me to forget 
The mighty hopes that make us men. 
(Ixxxv) 


It is in the light of the wide fields of use 
which love opens to men that he recognises 
that there is wrong in an excessive sorrow. 


I count it crime 
To mourn for any over much. 
(Ixxxv) 


This marks the landing-place whence he can 
mount to higher regions. In the thought of 
others he can, if not forget, yet lay aside his 
own grief. He can visit the old scenes which 
bring back the memory of youthful friend- 
ship; he can read the old letters fragrant 
with an undying affection (xcv); he can 
climb the hill which overlooks a landscape, 
every feature of which breathes some gracious 
memory of his friend (c) ; but the egotism of 
his grief will master him no more : he is now 
free to look out upon the world with eyes of 
deeper and truer sympathy ; it is certainly 
better to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all; for love and sorrow con- 
joined can reveal much ; and it is a high 
yictory, nay, it is an entrance into a new life 


when love enables us to rise above self. So 
when another Christmas comes round 


No more shall wayward gulf abuse 
The genial hour with mask and mime. 
(cv) 

And the Christmas bells which break out 
upon the frosty air are now changed into a 
new song—the burden of which is the usher- 
ing in of a day bringing in better and nobler 
times. Let the new Christmas ring out 
the old and the evil, ring in the new and the 
good. Let wider human kindness spread 
through the world and make itself felt. Let 
it ring out the selfishness of grief: let it ring 
in a self-forgetting sympathy. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
Ring out old shapes of foul disease : 
Ring out the narrowing heat of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
(cvi) 

Now the heart is beginning to learn the 
lesson of a higher and a truer love. When 
the sad anniversaries recur, there will be no 
sad brooding, no shutting the door upon 
living friends, no self-chosen solitude. 


We keep the day. With festal cheer, 
With books and music, surely we 
Will drink to him, whate’er he be, 
And sing the songs he loved to hear. 
(cvii) 
The poet will not shut him from his kind ; 
he will not eat his heart alone (cviii). His 
longing is that the world shall grow better, 
growing, as his friend grew, not in power and 
knowledge only, but 


In reverence and in charity. 
(cxiv) 


He will teach the message which comes from 
the higher spirit which dwells and speaks in 
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the heart of man. There he finds love and 
love’s message to rebuke the utterances of 
the freezing reason (cxxiv), and love’s mes- 
sage is heard like the sentinel cry of “ All’s 
well,” heard in the darkness of the night. 
This love is the true master and guide of 
life. 


Love is and was my Lord and King, 
And will be, tho’ as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth and sleep 

Encompassed by his faithful guard, 


And hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well. 
(cxxvi) 
And all is well, tho’ faith and form 
3e sundered in the light of fear ; 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. 
(cxxvii) 
The deeper voice proclaims the better day, 
the day of happy right for all men, when 
social truth and justice shall be accepted in 
the world. So the cry of faith rises at length 
above the conquered years ‘To one that with 
us works ”—so comes the confidence that can 
trust 


With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in soul, 

(cxxxi) 


With these lines the poem proper ends, but 
the epilogue follows celebrating the wedding 
which might have evoked the most painful 
bitter memories, but which now calls forth a 
calm and tender sympathy. The poet is 
conscious that he has entered into a larger 
life, and that he is enriched with higher 
capacities of sympathy. 


Regret is dead, but love is more 
Than in the summers that are flown, 
For I myself with these have grown 
To something greater than before. 


Greater, too, are the hopes to which he can 
look forward. The vision of the peaceful 
soul is a fuller and wider vision. All the 
subtle threads of life are woven into one vast 
and wonderful and harmonious pattern ; all 
the vicissitudes of human existence contribute 
to some great and noble end; the enlightened 
eyes of those who are near to God can read 
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all Nature as a book, and all things are under 
the watchful care of God. 


That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one divine far off event 

To which the whole creation moves. 


The victory over sorrow is thus complete ; 
but rather, we should say, the victory over 
the egotism which, mingled with grief in its 
earlier stages, is complete. The victory, 
therefore, has been won in a conflict which 
is peculiarly treacherous ; it is a victory won 
over self when self has appeared in its 
subtlest and most specious form, even as 
claiming the right to indulge itself under the 
plea of a faithful affection for a dead friend. 
No rebuke, no hard wisdom, no neatly-made 
maxims of good sense could subdue a refined 
and complicated egotism, thus dexterously 
mixed up with natural and laudable affection. 
Only the advent of a higher and nobler love 
could do it. Evil must be overcome with 
good ; and this is especially true of the crafty 
and plausible selfishness which allies itself 
and strives to identify itself with honest, 
true, human love. But the higher love 
comes to him who makes love always his 
Lord and King, and the earthly egotism is 
swept away as when a stream of fresh water 
cleanses the surface of a stagnant brook. 

This small divine comedy thus ends, like 
its great predecessor, with the recognition of 
that love which is beneath all things, and 
into whose purity humanity needs to be 
drawn. Dante passes through pain, and in 
the end is cleansed and refined through 
love. Love and sorrow are the angels of 
discipline. Sundered from one another they 
seem to fail. Sorrow without love is impo- 
tent to cleanse ; love without sorrow misses 
the discipline. The Man of Sorrows was the 
Lord of Love; and the Cross is love’s 
supremest manifestation. ‘To be crucified 
with Christ is the soul’s richest experience, 
for it is to have the old self slain that the 
true self may appear. ‘Then we can enter 
into the full meaning of the world in which 
we live: then we can understand that love 
which moves the sun and all the stars 
(“ Paradise,” xxxili. 145), and, resting in the 
God who ever lives and loves, look forward to 
that great divine event 


To which the whole creation moves, 
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PREPARING FOR THE POTATOES 
No. 1.—A small piece of ground being prepared 
for the sowing of potatoes in the West of Ireland. 








No. 2\J. C. Cox, Moorgate, Rot! eriam) 


It had first to be cleared of huge rocks and stone-. 
and then manured. 


For the latter purpose sca- 
weed is used, 


This the men and women carry up 
from the shore in kreels on their backs, often having 
to bring it long distances. The sea-weed in the 
photograph is white, and that kind is considered 
much better than the brown, but it is harder to get, 
as it is by no means so plentiful. 


FRITH-STOOL, SPROTBOROUGH 
CHURCH, NEAR DONCASTER 


No. 2.—The Frith-stool or Fridstool or Seat of 
Peace, of Sprotborough, is one of the only three 
of these venerable and massive chairs of stone now 
existing in England; the other two are at Hexham 
Abbey and Beverley Minster. This interesting 
piece of ecclesiastical furniture served as a sanc- 
tuary seat, and it was here that the criminal in 
medieval times was safe from his pursuers, who 
if they attempted to remove him from the stool by 
force, rendered themselves liable to punishment by 
death (see photograph of Sanctuary Knocker, Dur- 
ham, in former number). At Beverley the right of 
asylum extended for a mile round, and the distance 
in various directions is still marked by the old stone 
crosses which were erected by the clergy. Similar 
areas of immunity doubtless existed wherever the 
privilege of Fridstool was granted by royal favour. 
Che representation of a window on one side of this 
Sprotborough seat shows that it is Perpendicular 
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work, probably fourteenth century. The 
stool was unearthed in the churchyard 
some time since. 





THE MOHARRAM PROCESSION 


No. 3.—This procession is one of the 
chief features of the Moharram, a festival 
much observed by the Mohammedans in 
all parts of India. It is held in commemo- 
ration of the death of Hassan and Hus- 
sein, two grandsons of the Prophet 
Mahommed, who were killed in battle 
while still in their youth. Many weeks 
are spent in the erection of the tazias 
(tombs), which are made chiefly of light 
bamboo frames covered with coloured 
paper and tinsel, and decorated in the 
most fantastic ways. These gaudy struc- 
tures, which are often ten feet high, are 
borne through the streets on the shoul- 
ders of a score of stout men, with torches 
and music, shouting and wailing, while 
the dense crowds beat their breasts 
and fill the air with wild cries of “Ya 
Hassan! Ya Hussein!” and at every 
corner, where there is space to stand, 
Mohammedan preachers tell the lament- 
able story of the death of the martyrs. 
The ¢azias contain the clay figures, models 
of the two martyred youths, and are 
afterwards thrown into a large tank or 
river. The story of Hassan and Hussein, 
and the place which it has taken in the 
heart of the Mohammedan world, form 
the subject of a most interesting chapter in Stanley 











No. 3 (Miss Whiteley, Bishop’s Lodge, Ranchi, Bengal) 


heap MERIDIANSTOTTE 

Lane-Poole’s ‘‘ Studies in a Mosque.” Readers of he Fugl ; the sid 

Mr. Kipling will also remember that he has made No. 4.—On the mi one re wry ben stro 
use of this festival in his story “On the City Wall,” of the harbour opposite the town o ammerfes 
in “ Soldiers Three and Other Tales.” stands a conspicuous little column of granite, called 


Meridianstétte crowned with a globe in 
bronze. It has been erected here to in- 
dicate the spot where was completed the 
measurement of degrees by the geometers 
of three nations (Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia), by the order of King Oscar I, and 
Emperors Alexander I. and Nicolas L., 
after thirty-six years of work in 1816-1852. 
Every place on the globe has, of course, 
its meridian—the imaginary line from 
pole to pole at which the sun arrives at 
the moment of mid-day—and naturally 
various countries selected their own 
meridian as the starting-point for the 
determination of the longitude of places. 
Great confusion accordingly arose among 
geographers and navigators in localising 
any given spot. The difficulty was dis- 
cussed at a nationa! conference held at 
Washington in 1884, and at last Green- 
wich was chosen as the geographical and 
astronomical reference meridian, from 














No. 4(A. S. Holmes, Hayward’s Leigh, Sharples, Bolton) 
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No. 5 (A. S. Holmes, Hayward's Leigh. Sharples, Bolton) 


which all nations should reckon east and west up 
to 180°. Sir Edward Sabine made some of his 
famous experiments with the pendulum in 1823 


on the Fuglnaes. A fine view of the town is 
obtained from this promontory, and also of the 
Arctic Ocean and the midnight sun, which here in 
summer remains two months above the horizon, 


TRUCK RUNNING INTO A CATHEDRAL 


No. 5.—This curious photograph of a railway 
truck running in at a cathedral door was taken at 
Trondhjem, Norway, this summer. Since 186g, 
when the work of restoring the venerable pile was 
commenced by the east part being re-roofed, whilst 
the west part lay in ruins, a thorough renovation 
has been taking place. The chapter-house and 
choir are now completed, and very beautiful they 
look. The rest will take long, but will in time be 
done, as the Norwegians are very proud of their 
cathedral, and funds are provided by the State 
and the Trondhjem savings-bank, besides private 
subscriptions to the value of 100,000 kroner per 
annum. Some parts of the noble structure are as 
old as 1033; the date of the choir is roughly the 
beginning of the twelfth century. Inasmall chapel 
in the south transept is a copy of Thorwaldsen's 
Christ. Thesouth wall of the choir inclines slightly 
outward, a peculiarity which occurs in a number of 
churches, and which is supposed to be designed to 
symbolise the leaning to one side of our Lord's 
head on the cross. 





No. 6 (Miss Lloyd, Warberry Lodge, Torquay) 
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No. 7 (C. Field, 10 High Street, Olney, Bucks.) 


A STRANGE CUSTOM 


No. 6.—This photograph represents the kitchen 


of a fisherwoman’'s house in a Kincardineshire 


village, not the interior of a china 
shop, much as the display lends itself 
to that supposition. The assortment 
of dishes would lead one to think 
that the household is a large one. But 
it consists only of the fisherwoman and 
her son, and their fare is ‘‘ naething by 
ordinar’."’ Then why this display ? The 
explanation is this: There seems to be 
a rivalry among the fisherwomen as to 
who shall have the best display of 
crockery, and this particular rivalry is 
not confined to one village, but extends 
to most of the hamlets round the Kin- 
cardineshire and Aberdeenshire coasts. 
Some of the collections have been handed 
down from generation to generation, and 
though the lady who owns this one would 
be considered well in the running, there 
are others which would beat hers. House- 
wives can readily appreciate the remark 
of the owner that ‘they were an awfu’ 
wark to keep clean,” 
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WHERE COWPER USED TO 
WRITE 


No. 7.—Cowper’s summer-house is situated in 
what was formerly Cowper's garden, which is in 
the south of Olney. It has sunk much lower down 
in the ground than it was in Cowper’s time, over 
a hundred years ago; otherwise it is much the 
same. The interior is little bigger than a sedan- 
chair, and Cowper sometimes called it his bou- 
doir. Itserved an apothecary as a smoking-room, 
and in the floor is still the trap-door where he 
(the apothecary) kept his bottles ; the same hole 
in which Mr. Bull, a great friend ot Cowper's, 
kept his pipes and tobacco. On the little table 
inside is a book where visitors, who are numerous, 
put their names. 

Cowper removed to Olney in 1767, and it was 
his home for nearly twenty years. There the 
Olney Hymns were written, and after the clouds 
had passed from his afflicted mind he wrote 
several of his longer poems. He removed to 
Weston in 1786, while he was engaged on his 
translation of Homer. 


A ONE ROOM HOUSE 


No. 8.—The view shows an Irish Cabin at 
Carrick-a-Rede, Ballintoy, Co. Antrim. Living 
together in one room are the mother, three chil- 

dren, an old sow, and seven little pigs. The pigs 
are shut off in a corner by an old packing-case. 
On the peat fire is an unmistakable black soup- 
pot, which is always kept on the boil, 





No. 8 (J. G. Birch, Corville, Chester) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


HE adjudication in this month’s 
competition has occasioned a good 
deal of hesitation and trouble, 
as so many of the papers sent in 

run each other close both in argument and 
expression. After much consideration the 
prizes have been awarded as follows : 


GREAT TROUBLES OR LITTLE 
WORRIES ? 


LITTLE worries are very like pin-pricks, 
insignificant but terribly irritating. They 
have a habit, too, of always travelling in 
numbers. One may be sure if something 
happens to worry us early in the morning, 
before night they will have come in such 
overwhelming numbers as to be almost un- 
bearable. A continuation of such days is 
enough to ruin one’s temper for a lifetime, 
to change a happy, easy-tempered person 
into a sour, disagreeable ogre. Domestic 
worries, worries with servants, worries with 
business, worries with childten—they seem 
to crop up on all sides and stand before 
one like a great army. If anything is hard 
to bear it is little worries. 

Though I never have seen a dropping 
well, I can quite believe that anything would 
be turned to stone by the continual drip, 
drip of the water. And I can also believe 
that the proverbial sour, disagreeable “old 
maid” has become so through the great 
number of little worries which have turned 
her into stone. 

There was one torture of the Inquisition 
that filled me with horror as a child ; the 
victim was kept in one position, while 
regularly every minute one drop of water 
fell upon his head, with the result that he 
went out of his mind and died. 

When a great trouble is sént us all the 
strength and courage of our nature is called 
forth, and with the trouble comes also the 
grace to bear it, the knowledge that “ His 
grace is sufficient, and His strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” 

The reason that we get so much more 
troubled by little worries than great troubles 
is that when we are in great straits, unable 


to bear all that comes upon us, we more 
readily turn to the source of all strength 
and comfort. 

We imagine that the little worries are 
not big enough to take in prayer to God, 
and that it is not right to think that He 
sends the little worries as well as the great 
troubles. 

M. RutH AsHsy, 
Keswick, 


Il 


Our first impulse is to say “Small worries 
are the most trying and are harder to bear 
than great troubles”; but second thoughts 
say, “No, great troubles call for more en- 
durance, and are therefore the hardest to 
bear.” 

Generally, the quickest way to arrive at 
the truth is to consider examples. Which 
is the hardest to bear—toothache which 
keeps you in for one day, or an injured 
spine which chains you to your couch for 
life ; a careless cook who burns the meat, 
or a perpetual straitness of means which 
makes it impossible to obtain sufficient food 
for the large family of growing children; a 
burst pipe on a frosty day, which pre- 
vents the usual supply of hot water, or a 
poverty which means a fireless grate for 
the poor clerk’s invalid wife all the winter 
through ? 

Small worries are like the nasty little 
knocks we receive sometimes, when we 
come into collision with one of those pieces 
of furniture standing in unexpected places, 
and seemingly composed of sharp corners. 
A feeling of vexation, an exclamation of pain, 
an irritable answer for the next unfortunate 





_ individual who speaks to us, and in a 


quarter of an hour the accident is for- 
gotten. 

But a great trouble is like a premeditated 
blow, which fells us to the ground, and we 
lie stunned. When we rise we are conscious 
that the blow has struck deep, and injured 
us perhaps for life. 

From that time we go through life with a 
dull aching pain, which never leaves us, but 
makes each day one long lesson in patience 
and endurance. We grumble and make 
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more fuss over the small worries, but surely 
the great troubles, which are more silently 
endured, are the hardest to bear. 

Because a man complains of a cut, but 
lies still and dumb when the doctor tells 
him that though he suffers no pain, he has 
an incurable disease—that is no proof that 
the cut is the hardest to bear. 

And yet, in one way perhaps, the small 
worries which sometimes we create for our- 
selves, or very often bring upon ourselves, 
are harder to bear than the great troubles, 
because the worries which we create for 
ourselves, we generally bear alone; but 
when our Heavenly Father in His great love 
sends us a trouble, He stoops down to take 
our hand in the dark, and to say “ Fear not 
for I am with thee.” 

C. WINIFRED AsHBY, 
Keswick. 


Ill 


THIS is no easy question to answer, as so 
much depends on individual bias and tem- 
perament. There is no doubt that in the 
case of great sorrows or troubles there is 
generally an awe-inspiring sense of the 
inevitable, something outside and beyond 
ourselves which, if it does not crush, tends 
to produce a bracing effect on the human 
heart, shedding a sense of calm around us 
after the first shock is past. Whereas the 
petty frettings and worries of our work-a-day 
life more often appear to arise from our own 
or our neighbours’ fault, and we are apt to 
kick against such senseless and needless pin- 
pricks; we fume in impotent irritability, 
feeling that circumstances justify our annoy- 
ance, and forgetting how we undermine our 
nature in thus yielding to our impatient 
impulses. A great sorrow or emergency 
comes to us as a direct frontal attack, and 
we concentrate our energies to face it with 
calm courage—sometimes the courage of 
despair, while the small mischances and dis- 
appointments of daily life rain in upon us 
like the stray shots of a hidden foe. 

A sudden grief or misfortune will some- 
times check and steady a careless, thought- 
less nature, and will many times give the 
crowning touch of nobility to an already 
fine character; but alas! do we not some- 
times see some brave soul apparently go 
down under the waters of adversity, seeming 


to lose faith in God and man? But we 
cannot follow all God’s dealings with a 
human soul—“ What I do thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” I 
think that those who are able to face with 
cheerful patience the frets and irritations of 
daily routine, more often belong to the band 
of those who have bravely borne some real 
trial or affliction. Sothat in overcoming the 
greater, we gain equanimity to face the less, 
and a quieting sense of divine peace makes a 
hush in our hearts. 
M. ELLiort, 
Camberley, Surrey 


IV 


THERE are many who find it easier to do 
something great—to make one great sacrifice, 
to devote all their energies to a noble cause 
—than to sacrifice themselves daily, or to 
give the strength of their manhood or 
womanhood to tasks comparatively trivial in 
themselves, so there are some who feel that 
a great trial calling forth all that is noblest 
in their powers of endurance is easier to bear 
than the petty worries of daily life, which 
assume, especially to those of a nervous and 
susceptible temperament, giant proportions. 
But little worries do not disturb, so per- 
ceptibly, at least, those blessed with a calmer 
nature or even those who are phlegmatic or 
stoical. There js no one, however, who 
does not feel with deep anguish and acute 
poignancy, the sharp, cruel sorrows of life, 
no one to whom they do not come with an 
almost overpowering force. Sometimes, 
however, from their very greatness and call 
for bravery, great trials are the more readily 
borne ; after the first anguish is over, one 
sees they must be endured, and learns to 
perceive the futility of vainly longing for the 
past, and to realise that such solemn crises 
in our lives are sent to develop in us a 
deeper, purer faith. It is different with little 
worries, however ; they do not stand out as 
epochs in our lives, but go largely to the 
making up of a life composed of littles, as 
are the lives of most of us, yet from their 
nature we never become accustomed to 
them, although we ought to perceive the 
uselessness, the utter inexpediency of being 
so easily perturbed. Most of the great 
sorrows of our lives are lightened by the 
kind and loving sympathy of others, but 
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many little worries are secret, and we are 
tempted to forget that God knows all about 
them as surely as He knows of our great 
trials. 

All trials, little and great, are sent for the 
furtherance of the divine life in us, and could 
we but realise this more fully, the sting of 
pain would depart from sorrow, and we 
should trust more implicitly in God’s re- 
deeming love. ‘Wherefore let them that 
suffer according to the will of God commit 
the keeping of their souls to Him in well 
doing as unto a faithful creator.” 

1. S., 
Fife, N.B. 
THERE are a few passages in other papers 
for which we are glad to be able to find 
space on this page: 


I tHInK I have more fellow-feeling for 
Martha, “anxious and troubled about many 
things ”—the little housekeeping worries, 
in her case—than for David, who was able 
so far to forget his great trouble that he 
“washed and anointed himself and changed 
his apparel . . . and when he required, they 
set bread before him, and he did eat.” 

H. LEcHMERE CLIFT, 

Islington. 


IN a great sorrow we are,more conscicus of 
the presence of a Higher Power ; Sorrow and 
Death appear as the mighty angels of the 
Almighty, whose aid we are fain to claim. 
We are not so ready to claim the same loving 
guidance in small worries: perhaps it does 
not seem worth it or we forget. 
EpyTHE Hoare, 
Leamington Spa, 


Leap Thou us from the lower life to the 
higher life,” says George Dawson, “ that 
little things may lose their power to vex 
us.” If our hearts were not so occupied 
with worldly cares, we should not feel the 
friction of small worries so keenly. 

It is lives which run in narrow grooves 
that are. mostly troubled by petty irritations. 

M. N., 
Dumbartonshire. 


In all his losses “Job sinned not, nor 
charged God foolishly,” but he was mani- 


festly worried by the offices of -his would-be 
friends when he exclaimed, ** Miserable com- 
forters are ye all, shall vain words have an 
end?” 
M. J. Curry, 
Wallingford, Bucks. 


TROUBLE often beautifies the face, but 
worries never. And, moreover, those who 
have borne great trouble are often the 
truest sharers of the troubles of others, 
whereas worries are apt to make us self- 
absorbed, with no sympathy to spare. 


Rev. J. S. MAvEr, 
Paisley. 


COMPETITION FOR FEBRUARY 1o01. 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
DECEMBER 20, 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 153s., 
12s. 6d., 10s., and 7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best 
cviginal papers (not exceeding 400 words) on ‘‘ Grass: 
chiefly with reference to its occurrence in the Bible.” 


Contributions, which must in all cases be oviginal, 
should be written on one side of the paper, and should 
be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,”’ whose decision shall be 
final, and who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, whether 
successful or otherwise. No MSS. are returned, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for 
publication in the Sunpay MaGazinz, and ask 
those who intend to submit prints to note the fol- 
lowing rules of the competition : 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the picture and the locality. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
although the publishers do not hold themselves 
responsible for accidental loss, 

6. For the copyright of each photograph we use, 
an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid. 
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THE BUILDERS 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 


ILLUSTRATED BY LANCELOT SPEED 


OWARDS the close of a burning 
afternoon two lonely white men 
sat limp and perspiring in a little 
galvanised building in a _ sun- 

scorched waste, where French Senegal runs 
northwards to melt into the Sahara barrens. 
Green lattices partly darkened the room, 
though they could not diminish its oven-like 
temperature, and the earth floor gave out a 
smell as it were of half-burned bricks. Out- 
side, puffs of hot dust chased each other 
down the dried-up valley, and above it rose 
a low red ridge of hills with the fierce sun- 
light flaming upon them, every rock-cranny 
sharp and hard against a pitiless sky. Here 
was no atmospheric softening of colours. 
The straggling, white-walled depét was 
blinding to look upon, the sand belts glar- 
ingly yellow, and every distant euphorbia 
bush or mimosa stood out clean-cut like a 
cameo in harshest brown and green. 

A little haggard Frenchinan shrivelled by 
heat and wasted by fever lay in ragged 
pyjamas upon a canvas lounge, absorbing 
consolation with the contents of a long- 
necked bottle which he presently held out 
ina shaky hand. Henry Russell glanced at 
the green label, then frowning hurled it 
through the doorway, and after a sharp 
tinkle of broken glass, a brown streak slowly 
spread itself across the thirsty sand. Then 
he leaned forward in his chair knitting his 
brows, and Captain Fontaine of the Engin- 
eers watching him saw a gaunt, big-boned 
man with hands that yet bore the stamp of 
toil, a tinge of grey in the wiry hair and 
weariness in the eyes, until the other said : 

“Ina place like this that means cutting your 
last hope adrift—I haven’t stewed long years 
in the tropics without knowing the feeling. 
You are showing the signs already; take those 
bottles out and smash them in the ravine.” 

Fontaine shrugged his shoulders as he 
answered, ‘“Soit! how does it all matter? 
I am as a dead man lost in Africa; the 
nation has long forgotten me. Five years 
alone in this wilderness of death and heat 
with the young Sous-Lieutenant who die as 
he come, but me I live always, and what is 
the use of it? But you, once I read it of 
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the great work you do, and how you make 
the millions.” 

Russell laughed a little, a laugh with no 
mirth in it, as he answered: “ You remem- 
ber, Fontaine, how we worked together in 
Egypt, I,a poor contractor for bread, slaving 
with my own hands harder than any two 
labourers, and you for the glory. Those 
were goods days, when every stroke meant 
something very real done, and every coin 
hardly won a stepping stone to a greater 
undertaking. Well, I fought grimly, toiling 
always, often starving myself, and in due time 
I got the money, while you, a cleverer man, 
somehow missed the glory. And nowI’m tired 
of it, sick of prosperous loafing and idle fools’ 
company, and longing for the old days when 
in spite of heat and pestilence I earned each 
morsel I ate. That, and the spell of Africa, 
brought me out about a contract the firm I 
founded made for your light railway rolling 
stock. Then I came inland in search of my 
old comrade—and found another man.” 

Fontaine did not answer; and Russell 
lay back silently, while the fiery breeze died 
away and the dust settled down upon 
brown plain and glaring sand where in some 
seasons a river ran. Then the neutral 
shadows lengthened from the base of the 
hills, the garish radiance faded, and later a 
high-pitched wail came quivering through 
the heat. Seen through the open doorway 
a half-naked black man turned his face 
towards the shadowy east, and sank down 
into the blackness of a stony ridge, when 
Fontaine laughed a hollow laugh as he said : 
“ That man he know in a few month he and 
half this people starve, and now he testify 
there is only one God, and that God is 
good. ‘The river dry up this season, so many 
peoples they starve presently. Last time I 
ask instead of pay they send me grain, now 
there is no more money, and they die.” 

Driven by some impulse Russell rose to 
his feet, and the languid weariness which 
of late had oppressed him lightened as he 
wandered across the dusky valley. A little 
merciful coolness fell from somewhere in the 
dimness, and he noted the shallow trenches 
lest in friable earth, which if filled with 
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water would have turned that wilderness 
into a garden, until he reached the river 
bank. A thin riband of water trickled past 
to lose itself in a waste of thirsty sand, and 
Russell caught himself measuring its flow 
with a practised eye. Men with loose 
cotton swathed about their ebony skin, and 
some whose complexions were bronze in 
colour, crouched among the hot shingle, 
until Russell bade the interpreter ask certain 
questions of them. Then an old man 
answered: “If the river rose so high we 
would sow in the moistened earth, and there 
would be plenty, but now the water is fall- 
ing, and there will be no green thing in all 
this valley. The sickness will follow the 
famine, and many of us will die. It is the 
will of Allah, and there is no escape.” 

“ Ah,” said Russell. ‘Ask him, inter- 
preter, how much longer this river will run ? ” 
and the answer was: “ Until the rain no 
longer falls in the eastern forests, it may be 
in a moon’s time, then the sand will drink 
up the water.” 

Next, to the wonder of those who watched 
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him, Russell intent and eager 
floundered about the bed of 
the shrunken river scraping 
little stone fragments from 
the sand, after which the 
spectators whispered of magic 
as they saw the tall, linen-clad 
figure with the vig sun-helmet 
perched high on a ridge and 
silhouetted across the broad 
disc of the rising moon. But 
the old man said: “ It is only 
the way of the white men ; the 
other one did so when he first 
came here, dragging with him 
a thing which stood on little 
legs to talk to the river, but 
the river would not answer. 
So now he drinks ail day the 
forbidden draught until it has 
stolen his mind from him.” 





The huts were dark and 
silent when Russeil returned 
to Fontaine’s dwelling, over 
which a_ sun-bleached rag 
that had once been the 
tricolour hung tattered and 


dew-wet ; and said with a ring 

in his voice: “Fontaine, I 

see that some one once tried 

to build a dam—why did you give it up? Do 
you know, comrade, I am glad I came? I 
am inclined to think I shall find amusement 
and something worth while to do.” But the 
other spread his hands out with a languid 
gesture as he said: “ Bah! the barrage I try 
him before the nation forget me, and I for- 
get everything, but there was no workmans 
among this indigene. Now I, too, am 
fatalist, and do nothing; and the Senegal: 
soldier he is marry the people, and do nothing 
for me. So I sit here and drink the absinthe, 
and wait until when it is written the fever 
take me.” 
“Camarade,” said Russell, clenching one 
big hand under the smoky glow of the lamp, 
‘as I said, I’m tired of loafing, and I’m turn- 
ing back to the old ways again. I’m going 
to bring them water, and I’m going to call 
back one Lucien Fontaine who is selling the 
nation’s honour and his birthright for a 
liqueur bottle.” 
The little huddled figure never moved, 
and an unsteady voice said languidly : “ ‘That 
is ver’ good sentiment, but we think it long 
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ago ;” after which Russell sought paper and 
pencil and sat with wrinkled brows. Then 
he flung himself on a trestle cot, and soon 
lay sleeping like a child, while his comrade 
sat still, wide awake but motionless, as he 
had done all day. 

Early next morning the inhabitants of 
that valley were gathered together upon the 
river bank, and among the rest came Fon- 
taine’s few Senegali Spahis with their native 
wives in a fantastic combination of worn-out 
uniforms and native cotton. Then through 
the mouth of a black interpreter Russell, 
standing erect in the sun-glare, made a 
memorable speech, in which he promised, if 
they would help him, to flood that land 
with water, and men of dusky skin listened 
wondering until when he had finished a 
roar of voices rang through the burning 
heat. Some would start immediately, others 
declared that even with 
magic the thing was im- 
possible, and then a Mos- 
lem Mallah from the 
hinterland, a statuesque 
bronze-skinned figure in 
loose blue cotton, raised 
one hand for silence. 

“Tt is Allah who sends 
the water and dries it 
up,” he said, “and no 
man can escape his des- 
tiny. Therefore if ye fol- 
low this infidel impostor 
your labour will be thrown 
away. Can any man turn 
back a river with dust 
and sand, and will this 
foolish talker’s words rend 
apart the hillside and bring 
out stone from it ?” 

A space of dissension 
followed, for many feared 
the Mallah, but others 
being wild black men and 
heathen still at heart 
hated him, while Russell 
remembering his early 
struggles with the shiftless 
fellahin, as well as the 
mutinous coloured rabble 
on Brazilian harbour works, 
felt the power of leader- 
ship grow stronger at the 


sign of conflict. So 
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thrusting the interpreter forward his answer 
to the challenge was heard through a breath- 
less hush. 

“T have said, I will give you water, and 
if on the fourth morning I bring stone out 
of the hillside then you shall work for me. 
If I fail then follow the Mallah, and die, and 
so shall Allah judge the matter.” 

The despairing natives agreed they were 
good words he spoke, and returning Russell 
drew Fontaine aside saying: “I’m going to 
requisition all your ammunition. I think it 
will do better service than it ever would in 
a gun.” 

For the rest of that day, halting neither 
for rest or food, he tore open the thin brass 
shells and emptied the black grains into 
packages until his fingers were bleeding and 
the sweat blinded his eyes. Then when 
darkness feil he wandered about the hillside 





‘*A tongue of crimson flame burst from the breast of the slope” 

















whistling cheerily, and came back to eat like 
a hungry wolf and sleep heavily. At sun- 
rise he departed with one black soldier, and 
laboured until noonday high up on the 
sun-baked ridge until the skin was also worn 
off the palm of his hands, and the Senegali 
who would have mutinied if he dared said 
that none of Emir Samori’s slaves were ever 
driven so. Then an object sheken by fever 
and alcohol walked unevenly towards them, 
and glancing at the toiler’s face said: “This 
is the restless Englishman I knew long ago. 
The clink of the hammer call me, and I 
come ; I was of the Génie, you know.” 

Russel! smiled quietly, for he had handled 
men and knew the spell was beginning to 
work, as well as how far the African climate 
may be held accountable for a white man’s 
mental weaknesses. So he enticed his com- 
rade into a spirited argument upon his mode 
of procedure, and even maintained what he 
knew was rank heresy. Later he thrust the 
end of the jumper bar into the Frenchman’s 
hands and harried him mercilessly the rest 
of the day, while that evening after eating a 
little Fontaine forgot the liquor store and 
fell asleep where he sat. He was awakened 
in the grey dawn bya cheery voice, and rose 
for once aching, but clear-headed and re- 
freshed, to say : 

“ Strange how I sleep as I have not sleep 
for two long year. Now we eat, and then 
we go out again.” 

That night Russell wore strips of reddened 
linen round either hand, and Fontaine’s 
fingers refused to straighten themselves, 
while the Senegali heaped pious anathemas 
upon all mad unbelievers, for every bone in 
his body pained him. On the fourth morn- 
ing the whole inhabitants of the valley 
assembled together and crouched in a 
straggling crescent of blue and white cotton, 
woolly heads and patches of sable skin, 
expectant, doubtful, or scoffing, to witness 
the promised miracle. But there was no 
rent in all the smooth-scarped rampart of 
sun-scorched rock polished by the beating of 
drifted sand, and the Mallah harangued the 
assembly derisively. 

Then Russell stood forth and said : “ Wait 
still a little and you shall have my answer ;” 
and there was deep silence as they watched 
the gaunt figure in soiled white garments 
climb the low hillside. In ten minutes he 
came back, hastily, and three little trains of 
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red fire crept across the face of the rock, 
while the soft splash of water intensified the 
trying stillness. Then a great cry of wonder 
broke out as a tongue of crimson flame 
burst from the breast of the slope, followed 
by a rolling yellow cloud through which 
great fragments of shattered rock leapt up, 
and a long reverberation rolled down the 
valley. Crashing, ringing, rattling, the stones 
came down, and when the vapour changed 
to blue and melted there was a blackened 
rent in the hillside. 

“Look!” said Russell, “that is my 
answer, and there is no magic in it, for 
later you shall do this yourselves. Now 
divide the strong men into four companies, 
and we shall move the solid rock into the 
river.” 

The assembly glanced at the Mallah, but 
he had no word to say, and a jeering cry 
went up from those who came from the 
south where most are heathen, while a parti- 
coloured multitude swarmed about Russell, 
who kept the interpreter shouting instruc- 
tions until his throat was hoarse. When 
night came he could scarcely drag himself 
back to the galvanised dwelling, and he 
wondered that even a few years of soft living 
could so take the strength out of a man. 
His eyes and every pore were filled with 
fine hot sand, but he sat until daylight 
making complex calculations on the backs 
of Fontaine’s unfinished reports, and went 
out again then with bloodshot eyes, walking 
stiffly. After that he slept in hourly spells 
under canvas beside the river while, turn 
about, the sable labourers relieved each 
other, and the few weeks that followed were 
spent in incessant toil. 

Waist-deep in water, sometimes shoulder- 
deep, scorched and half-blinded by the sun, 
he held his dusky followers together by 
force of example or sheer power of will, 
encouraging, threatening, and occasionally 
administering rough justice. It was a grim 
race he knew to finish the work while the 
rain yet fell in the hinterland, and, as often 
happens, instead of yielding under an appa- 
rently impossible task his strength seemed 
strangely doubled to meet the emergency. 
So he grew harder and stronger every day 
while Fontaine, forgetting the alcohol, re- 
membered he was a French officer, and his 
shrunken frame grew straight again while 
the shaky voice rang true. Also the Senegali 
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soldiers shook off their slothful 
ways, burnished the blackened 
buttons on the threadbare uniform, 
and brought up the peaceful bat- 
talions smartly at the word of com- 
mand. ‘Thus, stiffened by rough 
ashlar and backed by rubble, the 
crescent dam grew steadily, though 
there were more than natural diffi- 
culties for Russell to overcome. 
Twice he quelled a mutiny, once 
by witty speech of the kind which 
appeals to the negro’s mind, and 
once by open valour with the aid 
of an iron bar; and for a time 
he was troubled about the disap- 
pearance of the last of the cart- 
ridges. But having learned wis- 
dom in a hard school he said 
nothing of the matter, and only 
redoubled his vigilance. 

Thus it happened that one hot 
evening when he and Fontaine 
strolled along the slope of the 
partly-finished crown, while the 
blue wood smoke drifted in filmy 
wreaths about the resting camp, 
something unusual caught his prac- 
tised eye, and stooping he immedi- 
ately sauntered on again with osten- 
tatious indifference. Finally, he flung him- 
self down upon the lukewarm stone saying : 
“ Fontaine, your people are quick to learn. 
There’s a powder charge neatly sunk in the 
heart of the dam, ard for the last five minutes 
I have fought a pretty tough battle. It would 
be easy to arrange things so that the men 
who came to fire that shot would be scattered 
in fragments among the wreck. I’m a fool, 
I suppose, blinded with vanity, or perhaps 
it’s mulish obstinacy, but now I can’t give it 
up, and I love this rubbish heap better than 
any finished work I ever did for money. It’s 
the building it with nothing—no appliances, 
you know.” 

Then the famous contractor, who had 
laboured far harder than any sable toiler, sat 
still with clenched hands, staring at the sun- 
set until his companion said: ‘ No, it cannot 
be, they are you say, enfin, my people, 
and for long time I shut my eyes to them. 
Ah, ce vaurien de Mallah, he fear for his 
influence. So instead we watch to-night and 
see. It is the hour when all sleep he come, 
and he know how for stone we wait to-night.” 
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‘*A dim figure moved forward through the shadow” 


Thus it happened as darkness fell, with 
several of those whose faith in the Mallah was 
not orthodox, and three Spahis, the two 
white men moved secretly along the dam, 
and hid themselves among the masonry 
fragments, A half-moon hung low in the 
west, and part of the gorge lay bathed in 
silver light, while the rest was wrapped in 
shadow which crept out further and further 
as the bright crescent sank. No one spoke, 
and for long there was only the lap of water 
and the faint sighing of the breeze, while the 
suspense grew almost intolerable, until at 
last with a soft patter of stealthy footsteps a 
dim figure moved forward through the 
shadow. Nearer it crept, and Russell’s 
fingers tightened viciously on a Senegali’s 
shoulder as he recognised the Mallah who, 
stooping, presently began to rake among the 
débris. Again the soldier would have moved, 
but the iron grip held him fast until a sound 
like the chipping of a flint commenced. 
Then a tall man in ragged garments leapt 
up, shouting, on to the moonlit crown of 
the dam. The other staggered backwards, 
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“‘ With a roar the muddy water leapt foaming from the sluice” 


dropping the flint and steel, then stood still, 
irresolute, when the barrel of a revolver 
glinting in the pale light was turned towards 
his breast. 

This time Russell spoke himself in the 
fantastic Arabic he had learned in the Egyp- 
tian Soudan, and his speech was brief. 
“There is no room in this valley for you and 
me. Come forth, all you who have seen ”"— 
and grim, silent figures rose into sight. “Go 
quietly but quickly, or by to-morrow’s light 
this people will tear you limb from limb, and 
they may not raise a tomb to the latest 
saint.” 


“It is my order, too,” 
said Fontaine. ‘“ Again I 
rule the valley for France— 
by this authority,” and he 
pointed tothe waiting black 
soldiers. Then the other, 
answering nothing, moved 
away, and they watched 
him cross the eastern 
ridge, a dark patch in the 
fading moonlight, until the 
hot rocks hid him for ever 
from their sight. 

It was a week later, and 

also evening, when rock- 
ridge and dusty upland 
stood out once more as if 
focussed through a 
stereoscope against crystal- 
line green light, and the 
fringe of tall euphorbia 
formed an ebony filigree 
upon crimson fire on the 
low hills’ northern end, 
that Russell and Fontaine 
stood before the assembled 
people on the crown of the 
dam. Both were scorched 
to the colour of brickdust, 
but wore for the first time 
clean white garments, 
while Fontaine’s face had 
lost its haggard look and 
the light of victory shone in 
Russell’s eye. A narrow 
lake stretched beneath 
them shimmering faintly 
in the afterglow, while 
no one spoke in all 
the waiting throng until 
the Frenchman, fitting a 
lever into a socket, laid the other end in 
Russell’s hand. 

“No,” said the latter quietly; “they are 
your people, and it is your business,” and a 
hissing sound as of a multitude drawing in 
its breath rose up when Fontaine, stooping, 
drew back the lever. With a roar the muddy 
water leapt foaming from the sluice, through 
the scooped-out channels and over the thirsty 
land, where men like overgrown children 
laved their limbs in it, while large-eyed ebony 
urchins wallowed in the fertilising fluid which 
would fill with food and verdure all that 
valley, and laughing their mothers looked 
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on. How long this lasted neither of the 
white men knew, but Fontaine choked at 
length as he tried to say something in his 
native tongue, and then mutely grasped 
Russell’s outstretched hand. 

They stood thus, it might be for minutes, 
until the call of the watcher from the 
shapeless mud-built mosque fell sharply 
across the clamour of frenzied thankfulness. 
Then, as the shrill cry flung out the sacred 
name, as it were a challenge to pitiless sky 
and thirsty plain, the turmoil ceased, and 
beside the saving water men brown and 
black did homage to Allah, the merciful. 
Moved by an impulse that was not born of 
his own will Russell raised his battered 
helmet and stood with bent head, his face 
towards the east, while the voice of the hurry- 
ing water spouting past his feet alone broke 
the solemn stillness. ‘There was a twitching 
about his mouth, his hands were clenched, 
and the eyes of the grim constructor who had 
vanquished wild nature and wilder men in 
many a stubborn fight were curiously dim. 
Next he was hustled by a roaring crowd, 
black hands clutching his garments, and 
cotton-swathed bodies flung down for him to 
walk upon, while with tears and shouts and 
laughter each one strove to be nearest him. 

But the big white man passed through the 
press very silently, though he turned and 
spread out one hand with a gesture of thanks 
ere the door of the galvanised building closed 
upon him. Presently Fontaine madly ex- 
cited was borne there shoulder-high by the 
Spahis, and for an hour flaming torches 





tossed before the house, while it was dawn 
ere slumber settled down upon the native 
town. Meantime, Russell lay back smiling 
quietly on a canvas lounge, while Fontaine 
paced up and down the little room with 
bursts of eager speech, until at last he said : 
“We have change this valley, we have 
change ourself. Voyez! we are again the 
men who make the Egyptian canal, when it 
was good to take life lightly, and good to 
work all the day. Bah, I take no more fever, 
and I take no more absinthe. You others 
christen a ship when you launch him; I 
have christen the dam, with the last of the 
bottles under the big sluice door. You stay 
here, is it not, and right back to the hinter- 
land we make irrigation colony, and there is 
a riband for you and me ?” 

Russell laughed a little as he said: ‘ No, 
I don’t want ribands. I have several things 
of that kind I don’t value at home, and I 
have greatly enjoyed myself. Do you know 
that making those millions was the unluckiest 
thing I did. And now I think my work here 
is finished, and I can’t stand the public 
thanks palaver, so I’m going away. Stand 
by what we did and prosper—and again I 
thank you.” 

So next morning they watched the carriers, 
who were chosen from among the headman’s 
sons, wind out across the ridges from the 
water-filled valley, and when on the highest 
crest a tall white man turned and waved his 
hand to them, a roar of farewell rolled after 
him, and Captain Fontaine came back alone 
very slowly. 
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A GIRLS’ HOME 


UNDER THE AURORA 


By THE Rev. JOHN BEVERIDGE, M.A., B.D. 


OT far from the most northerly point 

in Europe, well within the Arctic 

Circle, in the land and region of 

the Midnight Sun, the traveller 

who ventures off the tourist-trodden track 

may chance to light upon a most interesting 

experiment, in the shape of a Home for Lapp 

Girls—the only one of its kind of which we 
have ever heard. 

The northern portion of Norway, Finmark, 





has a population of about 20,000, a large 
proportion being Finns—Mountain Finns 
and Sea Finns, or Lapps as they are less 
properly but more usually called. The 
Mountain Lapps have been nomads from 
time immemorial, and they still retain the 
habits and customs of their ancestors. 
Every spring from the extensive ranges and 
plateaus of Finmark these Lapps come down 
to the coast with their great herds of rein- 
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deer of a thousand head or more. During 
the nightless days of the summer months 
they live a lazy, easy life, for the most part 
of the time sunning themselves on the slopes 
outside their tents, making up, as they say, 
for their long and arduous winter experiences 
on the fjelds. When autumn comes and the 
sncw again covers all the land, these gentle- 
men, as they consider themselves, return to 
their lonely mountains where alone their 
herds can find suitable sustenance. The 
comparative welfare of the Mountain Lapp, 
along withthe conscious- 
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descend to the coast and seek a living by 
fishing and keeping a cow or two. Thus 
has arisen the degenerate race, the Sea Lapps, 
now greatly exceeding in number the Moun- 
tain Lapps. Excluded from the richer 
fishing waters and best dwelling-places out 
on the verge of the ocean, these having been 
appropriated by the ever-encroaching Nor- 
wegians, the Sea Lapp must betake himself to 
the recesses of the fjords and the out-of-the- 
way viks or creeks. Consequently these Lapps 
are and remain poor ; and only exceptionally 

does one of them rise 





ness that in language, 
dressand mode of life he 
is the “national Finn,” 
has deepened the gulf 
between him and his 
unfortunate brother, the 
Sea Finn or Lapp, on 
whom he looks down 
with such contempt 
that an intermarriage 
rarely takes place be- 
tween their families, and 
never without grave sus- 
picion and_ hesitation 
on the part of the 
Mountain Lapp. 

But misfortune may 





befall the wealthiest. 
The wolf, the hated 
foe of every Lapp, 


may attack his herds. 
Large numbers of 
his reindeer may be 
destroyed by slipping 
Over precipices ; or 
they may die of hunger 
if a keen frost follows a 
thaw, and covers the 
ground with such a coating of ice that the 
deer cannot get down to the moss on which 
they live; or the reindeer may be carried 
away and lost when they have tired them- 
selves out in swimming across a river and 
are unable to clamber up the slippery ice- 
covered bank. 

When such misfortunes befall a Mountain 
Lapp, and so many of his deer are lost that 
the stock becomes too small to supply the 
owner and his family with food and raiment, 
the only thing left for him is to sell the rem- 
nant of his herd, to forsake the mountains 
ani ‘tee life of which he is so fond, to 





to a fair position. 

These Sea Lapps 
mainly support them- 
selves by fishing, which 
they carry on in small, 
miserable boats. At 
certain seasons the 
women accompany their 
husbands out to the 
fishing grounds, and 
the children are left at 
home. Each child is 
packed in a_ reindeer 
skin and hung up 
against the wall of the 
hut, the face only being 
exposed. Even children 
of four or five may thus 
be fastened up for the 
greater part of the day, 
in order to prevent them 
from playing with the 
fire, or breaking the 
dishes, or doing other 
mischief. The children 
may weep and whimper 
piteously, and if the 
dog is left in charge 
it may try to comfort the youngest by putting 
up its paws, wagying its tail, and perhaps 
licking the tears from the sad little face until 
the weeping passes into sleep. 

The gamme, or earth-hut, of the Sea Lapp is 
the very poorest sort of human hovel. In- 
deed, one might pass by the huts as mounds 
of earth or great anthills but for the smoke 
ascending from the hole at the top. This 
hovel, sometimes called Fyés-gamme (byre- 
hut) or Felles-gamme (common-hut), usually 
consists of but one apartment in which family 
and live-stock live huddled together. 

The gamme is generally about fifteen by 
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A GROUP OF TilE YOUNGSTERS 


eighteen feet in size. There is a fireplace in 
the centre of the clay floor, and a_ hole 
in the roof which serves to let out the 
smoke and to let in a sparing light—for 
such a thing as a win- 
dow in a gamme we 
have never seen. In 
entering such a hut it is 
well to put on a smooth 
waterproof coat, not to 
keep off the moisture that 
may drip, but the ver- 
min that may drop from 
the roof. On entering a 
Lapp’s hut it is usual to 
say, lbmel rafhe vissui— 
i.e. “God’s peace be to 
this house.” The man 
will say, Buorre akked 
(**Good  evening’’), 
and bid you welcome. 
After acknowledging 
his courtesy with a 
Gitos a@dnag (“ Many 
thanks”), you can make 





yourself as much at home as is possible 
in such a place. The interior is dim and 
dirty. Animals lie or stand in their narrow 
stalls to the right of the fireplace. To 
the left, divided from each other by thick 
logs, are the beds, which are made of 
birch twigs on which a reindeer skin is 
thrown, another skin being used for a 
blanket. Behind the fireplace are pots, 
dishes, cups and articles of food. For 
about nine months in the year the human 
beings and the cattle live together in the 
hut, which is so dark and so frequently filled 
with smoke that the eyes of all are in- 
variably red, inflamed and sore. 

Still the Lapps seldom starve. The 
sea is an inexhaustible pantry, and if the 
man can get out to sea for a few hours he 
can fill his boat with fish and barter his 
surplus to the nearest merchant for such 
supplies as he may need. But his live- 
stock during the winter is apt to be more 
than half-starved. And it is not uncom- 
mon for the cow to be so weak, when 
spring comes round, that it has to be 
carried out and shifted about from place 
to place for food for several days until it 
gains strength to rise and walk and fend 
for itself. 

An orphan child, or indeed any other 
Person who requires parish relief, is boarded 
out by the authorities. The individual, so to 
say, is put up to auction and knocked down 
to the lowest bidder. Old people if ill-treated 
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THE LAPP GIRLS HOME 


have ways of making their complaints known ; 
but little children may become slaves in all 
but name, with no fostering care, no good- 
will, no parental love and no assurance of 
being trained for the duties of life. The 
purchaser is pleased to get a slave with a 
yearly premium. The parish is pleased 
because it gets relieved of responsibility, with 
only a small poor-rate. Thus smoke, filth, 
a wretched domestic economy, poverty and 
sickness are the lot of the Lapps from the 
cradle to the grave; and the children, with 
or without parental care, grow up under con- 
ditions which necessarily produce bodily 
and spiritual enfeeblement—a_pleasureless 
existence. 

Sivert Sogge, an evangelist among these 
poor people, whose own story is a most 
interesting one if we had time to tell it, was 
greatly impressed during his wanderings with 
the depravity, wretchedness and ignorance of 
the Lapps ; and he wondered how to temedy 
their state and help them to better things. 
He concluded that the execrable housing and 
miserable domestic arrangements were greatly 
to blame; and gradually there sprang up in 
his mind the thought that a Home for Lapp 


Girls should be established where they could 
be trained to manage better for themselves, 
their families and race. 

One morning Sogge left a Lapp gamme 
where he had spent the night most uncom- 
fortably, his breakfast being two thin slices 
of rye bread. On this fare he proceeded 
some distance by rowing boat, walked ten 
English miles over the hills through snow 
reaching to his knees; and entered many huts 
in which those he pitied most were always 
the children. His supper consisted of one 
herring, for he could not eat the hard black 
bread they offered him. Next day he left 
without any breakfast, and after a long walk 
he got a man to row him to the distant 
village. He was worn out with exhaustion 
and scanty fare, and he was greatly depressed 
as he thought of the bodily and spiritual 
wretchedness of the Lapps. On their journey 
they passed a large empty house which had 
recently changed hands. It looked so 
friendly with the warm sun shining on it, and 
its neat buildings formed such a contrast to 
the miserable Lapp huts scattered along the 
shore, that there was a surging of pleasure at 
his heart, and the prayer rose almost involun- 
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tarily—“ O Lord, grant that this place may 
be obtained as a Home for the poor Lapp 
children !” 

He took the thought as sent from God, 
and he spoke of “ My Lapp Home” to all he 
met. His confidence was strengthened daily 
by the approval his suggestion received. 
Some friends in Tromso took the project in 
hand, purchased the property in 1886, and 
appointed old Sivert Sogge to superintend the 
Home and inaugurate the work. 

The Lapp Girls’ Home is the little estate 
of Badderen, situated in one of the inmost 
bays of the Kvoenangen Fjord, but a short 
distance from the North Cape. The group 
of buildings looks very homely ; the surround- 
ings are most pleasing; and from up the 
valley comes the roar of a waterfall, the sight 
of which is well worth a long journey, 
especially when rainbows encircle and the 
sunshine glorifies it. The main building of 
the Home is an old two-storey house with 
low rooms and old-fashioned small-paned 
windows. On the ground floor are the liv- 
ing rooms and the kitchen; upstairs are the 
bedrooms. The house is not large enough 
for the children, upwards of thirty, and 
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the personnel of the Home ; and the sleeping 
rooms especially are too small and narrow; 
but what a great advance they are upon the 
houses or rooms from which the girls come ! 
The schoolhouse, bakehouse, clothes-house, 
dairy, byre, boathouse and storehouse are all 
separate buildings. One building has been 
specially isolated to serve the purpose of an 
infirmary, but has never been required, there 
not having been a case of contagious disease 
in twelve years, which speaks well for the 
healthy situation of the Home. 

There is a small farm connected with the 
Home, and the elder children assist in the 
hay harvest and at other times. There isa 
garden which the girls have charge of. And 
when the fish are numerous in the fjord the 
children, who soon become expert fishers, 
do their full share in keeping the larder 
supplied. 

Most of the children come to the Home 
straight from the wretched hovels of their 
parents, and they look as miserable as they 
are dirty. Before being allowed to mix 
with the other girls they are bathed and 
re-clad; and if the articles of dress they 
wear on their arrival have not to be burned 
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they must at least be thoroughly boiled 
before they can be put on again. No Lapp 
child has ever come to the Home with a 
scrap of linen on. When they are clean the 
Lapp children are usually rather pretty. 
They are of small stature, with dark hair, 
brown eyes, rosy cheeks and neat little hands 
and feet. 

One eight-year-old child when received 
was wretched beyond description, thir, small 
and starved. Her head was all scurfy and 
totally devoid of hair. She had lived in a 
Fj6s-gamme, such as we have described, and 
her eyes were so inflamed that they could 
not be opened until the doctor had attended 
her. Another girl was received at the age 
of sixteen; but her bodily strength and 
mental powers were those of a child of eight: 
and she was only three feet six in height 
After a short residence at the Home she 
began to grow taller, her strength increased 
and her intellect developed. On her arrival 
she could not read, and she could not speak 
a word of Norse; within a year she could 
speak Norwegian, and could read fairly well. 
She became excessively industrious, and her 
conduct was most 
exemplary in every 
respect. It was 
feared that com- 
ing to the Home 
at the age of six- 
teen she might 
not benefit so 
much as others. 
After fovr years, 
however, she left 
with the character 
of being a clever 
cook, and well up 
in all domestic 
duties, with quite 
a remarkable sense 
of orderliness and 
cleanliness. 

The Home 
takes in girls of 
Lapp nationality, 
between the ages 
of five and ten, 
as a tule. They 
are trained to a 
simple, careful and 
economical life, 
and they remain 





‘* Up from the valley comes the roar of a waterfall” 


in the Home until two years after they have 
been confirmed. The Home is in charge 
of a superintendent and his wife, who stand 
in loco parentum, a housekeeper who trains 
the children to an orderly domestic life, a 
dairy-maid and a teacher. 

The girls, from the age of seven, receive 
the same elementary education as in the 
public schools ; and the school is inspected 
annually. They are also taught to card, 
spin, weave, sew, and knit. When they 
grow old enough they are taught to wash, 
cook, and perform all domestic duties: they 
also receive instruction in dairy work and 
the other occupations of humble peasant 
life. 

The older girls must be up and dressed 
in summer by 6.30, in winter by seven 
o’clock ; younger children half an hour later. 
After prayers in the common room they 
breakfast. The housekeeper then instructs 
some of the children. From nine to twelve 
o’clock the certificated teacher has the 
children in charge. Then follows an in- 
terval of four hours for recreation. From 
four to seven o’clock there is instruction in 
handiwork and 
lessons are pre- 
pared for next 
day. Supper is 
at eight; prayers 
follow, and the 
girls are in bed 
by nine o’clock. 
It need only be 


added that the 
food is of the 
simplest charac- 


ter, and such as 
the Lapps can 
easily procure and 
prepare, and the 
girls when they 
go out into the 
world or have 
homes of their 
own can put into 
practice all the 
precepts of the 
Home. 

The Lapp 
Girls’ Home is 
under the patron- 
age of the Queen 
of Norway. Its 
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income in recent years has averaged some- 
thing like £500 per annum, in addition to 
a large amount of gifts in kind which reduces 
the expeses of housekeeping to about £100, 
and which provides for the girls a consider- 
able proportion of their clothing. 

The main purpose of the Home is to 
reform and elevate the Lapp mode of life, 
voth spiritual and physical. The result can 
only be looked for when a generation has 
gone and the girls who have passed under 
the influence of the Home have been 
scattered about as wives and mothers among 
their own folk. The Girls’ Home lies like 
an oasis in the desert, and it is intended to 
be a fruitful oasis. In it the individual 
children have found a better home, better 
attention and better training than their own 
hovels could offer them. Even now some 
fruit can be observed. For the surrounding 
Lapps, living in their miserable huts, see 
children of their own race being trained in 
domestic affairs, and recognise that it is 
possible even for a Lapp to live an orderly, 
regular and cleanly life. It is now regarded 
as a privilege to get a child received into the 
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often threatened to take them away. 
no child ever was taken away, and no such 
threats have been made for ten years at 
least ; and that is surely something. 
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Home, and worth paying something for ; 
although at first it was only as a great favour 


that the girls could be got at all, and parents 
But 


Yet if the Home is to have any consider- 
able effect on the Lapps, it ought to be 
complemented by a Boys’ Home. Fer 
certainly the Lapp boy needs as much as his 
sister the sense of an orderly life and industry 
if the people are to be raised from their 
present mode of existence. And he specially 
needs to be taught that it is possible for him 
to do more than merely lie out in a boat in 
the bay and fish at his ease. The ground, 
however, has been broken and _ prepared. 
The Girls’ Home is full. All debt has 
been paid off. The income is expanding. 
Interest and sympathy are increasing. We 
believe the preliminary steps have been 
taken, and in due time we hope to hear 
that a Home for Boys has been established 
on similar lines to the Lapp Girls’ Home 
under the rays of the Aurora Borealis. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


THE CHILD'S PSALM 


FIRST EVENING 
Hymn: “ Saviour, like a shepherd lead us” 
Lesson: Psalm xxiii. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


HIS psalm is a songof songs. There 
is no other psalm or song in the 
world which is known by so many 
people. It is the first piece of 

poctry which millions of mothers teach to 
their little children ; and it contains the last 
words which many repeat when they are 
bidding farewell to earth. 

We have, at the beginning of this psalm, 
the secret of a happy life (ver. 1-3); in the 
middle, of a happy death (ver. 4); and at the 
close, of a happy eternity. King David gives 
us this threefold secret in three beautiful 


illustrations. Jehovah is his Shepherd (ver. 1, 
2); his guide (ver. 3, 4); and his entertainer 
and host (ver. 5, 6). 

Jesus is the Shepherd celebrated in this 
psalm; for He says, “I am the Good 
Shepherd ” (John x. 1). 

We now know a great deal about the 
early Christians. Learned men have searched 
and better searched among the catacombs 
and other remains of antiquity, so that the 
early Christians now live before us. We can 
easily know their ways quite as well as we 
know the ways of the Americans or the 
Germans. For one thing, they were very 
fond of sign-language and object-lessons ; 
and they had some favourite objects of which 
they never grew tired. It is very wonderful 
that they employed only symbols of joy and 
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peace, though they were so cruelly persecuted. 
Foremost among these was the Good 
Shepherd, for Christ was the centre of all 
their thoughts. Pictures and engravings of 
Him adorn almost every chapel in the cata- 
combs, and hundreds of their seals, rings, 
vases, and lamps. Now He carries the lamb 
on His shoulder, again in His bosom. 
Sometimes He is pictured carrying a kid, to 
remind us of His words, “Other sheep I 
have, which are not of this fold.” This 
picture seems to have charmed the heart of 
the early Church. They used to open their 
church meetings by reading the Parable of 
the Good Shepherd. This subject is almost 
as great a favourite with us, especially with 
the children. Every hymn-book, every 
child’s hymn-book I know, has a great many 
hymns about the Good Shepherd ; and no 
psalm has been said or sung so often, I 
believe, as the twenty-third. 

“The Lord is my Shepherd,” so sings 
David, who in his youth was a sunburnt 
shepherd-boy such as you will find to-day in 
Palestine, wearing a sheepskin. David knew 
right well the shepherd’s heart ‘There is a 
very great difference, you know, between the 
shepherds in the East and our shepherds. 
David had to risk his life in defending his 
sheep from the lion and the bear and the 
robbers. A strong affection, like the love of 
dear friends, unites the Eastern shepherd and 
his sheep. David was ever ready to do all 
in his power for his helpless sheep. Had 
his power been equal to his love, not one of 
his sheep would ever have wanted. And 
from his own shepherd-heart, he rises in his 
reasonings to the heart of the Good Shepherd 
of his soul. Jehovah’s power is equal to His 
love ; Iam one of His sheep; therefore I 
shall not want: this is how he comforts his 
heart in dark days. Jehovah’s care for His 
sheep cannot be less than I had in my 
shepherd-days for mine. Notice what David 
does not say as well as what he does say. 
He does not say, I shall not want for my soul, 
but only, I shall not want. No good thing 
for soul or body, for time or eternity, shall 
my Shepherd keep back from me. 

When Jesus says, “I am the Good Shep- 
herd,” His words mean, I only ; there is but 
One, and I am that One. Lay the stress on 
the words / and the. Christ has no rival, no 
helper or partner in the shepherding of souls. 
We read of two folds, Jew and Gentile, but 


never of two flocks, never of two shepherds. 
Passing strange that one to the outward eye 
so poor and helpless as Christ then was 
should calmly and boldly say, “I am the 
Good Shepherd” ; and should claim all Jews 
and all Gentiles as belonging to His fold ; 
and should denounce as an hireling and 
robber every other being who disputes His 
claim, Ask yourself why Christ stands up 
before all mankind and declares Himself to 
be the only real Shepherd. That were mad 
ness were He not more than man, or angel, 
or archangel. We thus pay homage to Him 
as God. While more than man, He is alsc 
more than a shepherd. The shepherd is in 
the East, I may say, the god of the sheep ; 
but for him they would soon perish. But 
all illustrations fail here. We must add 
image to image, if we would rise toward the 
sacred height of this great truth. Some 
students say that they have found in the 
Bible no less than one hundred and eight 
names of Christ. 


Jesus my Saviour, Shepherd, Friend, 
My Prophet, Priest, and King, 

My Lord, my Life, my way, my end, 
Accept the praise I bring. 


SECOND EVENING 


Hymn: “Jesus is our Shepherd” 
Lesson : Luke xv. I-10 


THE SHEPHERDLESS SHEEP 


You know that the sheep in Palestine are 
quite different from our lowland sheep. In 
our fields sheep are safe even amid the 
snows of winter ; but the sheep of the East 
need a shepherd almost as much as an 
infant needs a nurse. The modern shep- 
herd of Palestine has a big oak club, with a 
spiked head, swinging from his girdle, and a 
long pole in his hand. ‘These are “ the rod 
and the staff” of the twenty-third psalm. 
With the staff or crook he guides and 
encourages the sheep, and with the club or 
rod he drives off wolves and robbers. ‘Then 
every Eastern shepherd is a good bone-setter, 
for often his sheep backslide, or slide back- 
wards over the sharp rocks and stones, and 
break their bones. The sheep must be 
brought into the fold at night, and by day 
they are often in danger, and know not 
where to find pasture and water. Our sheep 
leave only some of their wool on thorn- 
bushes, but in the East thorn-bushes are 
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very many and very strong. Some of their 
spikes are like sharp nails, and the sheep 
caught in them cannot struggle into freedom. 
Even the flesh of men is sometimes “torn 
with the thorns of the wilderness and with 
briers” (Judges viii. 7). You remember 
how, when Abraham was about to offer up 
Isaac, he saw a ram caught in a thicket. 
Moreover, the strayed sheep usually loses its 
wits, and cannot find its way to the fold. 
Marco Polo tells that the Tartar robbers in 
the dark months used to ride on mares 
whose foals were at home; and when the 
robbers had taken their prey, they just laid 
the reins on the mares’ necks, and they went 
straight home in the darkest night. A little 
dog was left in a village on the Clyde when 
the family went to their home beyond 
London. One day the dog rejoined the 
family. It had lost one eye; its ears were 
ragged, and part of one of them had been 
bitten off ; its body was covered with wounds. 
No one could tell how it had been guided 
over more than 400 miles of a strange coun- 
try; yet there it was. But even in broad 
daylight the sheep has no home-finding 
instinct. In the desert, far from its proper 
food, it can only lie down and die. ~And 
such is the soul without the Good Shepherd, 
a lonely, helpless outcast, girt round with all 
sorts of dangers. David had all this in his 
mind when he said feelingly, “ I have gone 
astray like a lost sheep; seek thy servant.” 
(Ps. cxix. 176). Peter borrows the illustra- 
tion of David and of Christ; for he says 
(1 Peter ii. 25), “For ye were as sheep 
going astray ; but are now returned unto the 
Shepherd and Bishop of your souls.” 

I will borrow another illustration from 
that ancient traveller, Marco Polo. He tells 
us that when travellers linger behind the 
desert caravan a shadowy voice calls them 
by their name and allures them from their 
route. They follow, and still it calls, and, 
when they have wandered from the path, a 
mocking silence follows more terrible than 
the deceiving voice. The wind of evening 
has lifted the light sands, and quietly covered 
the marks of feet and camel-hoofs upon the 
wilderness, as the breeze smooths the wakes 
of ships on the yielding deep. Nothing is 
left for the bewildered traveller but to lie 
down and die. He is like a lost sheep in 
the burning sands of the desert. 

In a missionary magazine I lately read 
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that a missionary heard a sermon by a Ma- 
hometan in India. A man, he said, is going 
over a moor, and is chased by a lion. 
He jumps for safety into a well and rests on 
a ledge. He then sees a dragon at the 
bottom of the well, ready to devour him. 
He begins to carouse and enjoy himself. 
But a black mouse and a white began to eat 
away the ledge on which he rests. The 
preacher then explained his parable. The 
moor is life; the lion is death; the dragon 
is eternity; the black mouse is night, and 
the white mouse is day. The missionary 
asked the preacher if he knew of no way of 
escape; but he got no comforting reply. 
You know the way of escape: make sure 
that you do not miss it. Listen gladly to 
Him who says “ I am the way.” 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his “ Lives of the 
British Poets,” tells us that he visited William 
Collins, the poet, during his last illness. 
Collins confessed that he then cared for only 
one book. Johnson wished to know what it 
was. Collins handed it to him: it was an 
English New Testament, such as children 
carry to theschool. “I have but one book,” 
said Collins, “ but that is the best.” During 
his youth he had wandered from the 
fold into the desert ; but trial had revealed 
to him the miseries of the shepherdless soul, 
and the sadness of the psalmless heart. 
His marble monument in Chichester Cathe- 
dral is a beautiful poem and an eloquent 
sermon. His lyre and poems lie neglected 
on the ground, while his Bible lies open 
before him. Only in his Bible did he find 
the green pastures and the still waters which 
refresh the world-weary soul. 

I have known some young people who 
have been deeply moved by Christ’s illustra- 
tion of the lost sheep. The picture seemed 
to them very sad; it interested their im- 
agination ; they owned that it was true ; then 
they felt that it was the picture of themselves. 
Thus God’s good Spirit moved them to self- 
pity ; they thought of the Good Shepherd ; 
they distinctly heard His voice; and they 
gave themselves up to Him. When the 
Good Shepherd has found his lost sheep, 
“ He layeth it on his shoulders rejoicing” 
(Luke xv. 5). All the reward He asks is 
the delight of rescuing His sheep. The 
lamb or tender lambkin on His shoulder is a 
less burden, and gives Him, we may believe, 
not less joy. Will yourefuse Him that joy? 
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THIRD EVENING 


Hymn: ‘ Loving Shepherd of Thy sheep ” 
Lesson: John x. 1-16 


THE SHEPHERDED SHEEP 


THE other day I found a good story in a 
new book. In the life of Dr. Moody Stuart 
I read that, when a boy, he was greaily 
surprised one day to find all the sheep in a 
field standing close in a circle, with their 
faces outwards. Two foxes had run off with 
two lambs, and the sheep at once drove the 
lambs together and formed a circle round 
them for their defence. Wild horses and 
wild deer do that when attacked by wolves ; 
but I did not know that sheep had such skill 
and courage. Sheep were probably once 
quite wild, and in their wild state they were 
far stronger and braver than they are now. 
In great danger their original nature rushes 
upon them and arms them for the defence 
of their lambs. If the sheep risk their lives 
for the sake of their lambs, surely the Good 
Shepherd will defend His own. Again and 
again He tells us that He laid down His life 
for the sheep. His sheep were lost in the 
wilderness ready to perish, and He went into 
the wilderness to seek and save them. And 
He counts even one sheep well worth saving. 
He leaves the ninety and nine in the fold, 
and goes after the one that has strayed. He 
cares for each as if it were His one ewe lamb. 

This is how the shepherd-poet begins his 
song: “ The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall 
not want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures; He leadeth me beside the 
still waters.” These two verses lay bare the 
secret of true happiness. It is to be in the 
fold and near the Shepherd. Outside the fold 
and away from the shepherd, the strayed sheep 
is aloneamong the burning sandsof the desert ; 
no grass ; no shade ; no water; clogged and 
wounded with thorns ; in the thicket hard 
by the yelp of the wolf and the roaring of the 
lion. Its misery is complete. And such is 
the godless soul in the day of sore trial. For 
him there is no ear for prayer, no heart to 
pity, no hand to help, no hope for the future. 
No wonder that some who have no faith in 
Christ have, even in our own day, agreed 
with the old heathen who said that the 
greatest blessing was not to have been born 
at all, and the next greatest to die as soon as 
possible. But in all the world you could not 
find a more perfect picture of perfect blessed- 
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ness than thatof the sheep lying down in green 
pastures and by the side of still waters. An 
oasis in the desert where the sheep rest ; the 
shepherd with them and making them lie 
down ; the pastures green, not bare or 
parched, but nourishing and most refreshing 
to the wearied eye; the waters still, not 
stagnant, not dangerous torrents, but softly 
murmuring streams ; and the trees planted 
by the waters affording a reviving shade. 
Nothing is wanting to complete this picture 
of perfect enjoyment. 

I believe that no objects give a keener 
rapture to a child of the East than green 
grass and the music of flowing water. Unite 
these two things and you give them their 
grandest earthly paradise. A_traveller— 
Kinglake—tells that after spending some 
days under the fierce heat of the desert he 
approached the green meadows of Egypt. 
He was quite intoxicated with joy; he 
revelled in the green grass ; he swam in it ; 
he could not feast his eyes enough with it. 
And when water begins to flow in the Valley 
of Jehosophat, hundreds of people in Jeru- 
salem go out to see and hear it and hold 
high holiday. You see that the words of 
David are full of blessed meaning. 

“‘ My sheep hear my voice,” Christ says: 
mark you, not my truth, not my words, 
but my voice. To them He is a living, 
present, speaking Saviour. The gentle whis- 
perings of His Spirit are heard in their souls, 
and they know for certain whose voice it is. 
He gives His voice for their ear-guidance, 
and His footprints for their sight-guidance. 
They are not hounded and hunted into the 
fold; but they are drawn by a sweet and 
secret influence. ‘ And a stranger,” Christ 
says, “will they not follow, but will flee from 
him: for they know not the voice of stran- 
gers” (John x. 5). A traveller tells that he 
found near Jerusalem a native shepherd with 
his sheep. He wished to test the truth of 
these words of Christ. He changed clothes 
with the shepherd, and did his best to imitate 
the shepherd’s words and voice; but the 
sheep gave no heed to it. The shepherd 
then, disguised in the traveller’s clothes, 
called the sheep, and they at once came to 
him. “ And the sheep follow him,” Christ 
says, “ for they know his voice.” The sheep 
know his voice even when there are loud 
competing voices, right and left. I have 
just been reading the experiences of a 
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traveller in Germany. At Innsbruck he saw 
an old shepherd followed by about one hun- 
dred sheep. He was near the shepherd, but 
could not hear his voice because of the din 
in the city. But the sheep heard their 
shepherd’s voice and obeyed it. 

The shepherd leads and feeds his sheep. 
Shepherd in Hebrew means a feeder. It 
would not avail if the shepherd did not also 
feed the sheep he has saved. A sultan once 
promised to spare the life of his enemy if 
he gave uphis sword. When the disarmed 
warrior asked for food, the sultan replied, 
“TI promised to save your life, but not to 
feed you,” and left his prisoner to die 
of starvation. Christ both saves and satisfies. 
He has an overflowing plenty of all that can 
feed the heart. 

But if you wish this divine plenty you 
must keep near the Shepherd. I have read 
that some sheep in the East always keep 
close to the shepherd, and that these are the 
best cared for. He often plucks for them 
handfuls of sweet grass, that are never given 
to the stragglers that follow afar off. ‘These 
he leads by “the pastures of tender grass,” 
as it is on the margin of the twenty-third 
psalm. ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to 
Thee,” is a good prayer for all who wish to 
miss none of the good which the Good 
Shepherd offers to them. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Hymn: ‘I'ma little pilgrim” 
Lesson ; John x. 22-42 
THE SHEPHERD AS GUIDE 


Tue third and fourth verses of the twenty- 
third psalm teach that our Shepherd is also 
our Guide in life and in death : in life, “ He 
leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for 
His name’s sake”; and in death, “ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 
Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me.” 

I need to be guided all through life. I 
have travelled through forests in Germany 
where there were finger-posts at every turn, 
and yet I have mistaken the way. I needed 
a guide as well as guidance. In the forests 
of Africa there is no end of cross-roads and 
by-paths ; but the Africans fell trees and 
lay them across all the by-paths, leaving 
only the main route clear. My path is 
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through such a tangled forest ; but the Bible 
lays its warnings and commands across all 
crooked ways; and when cross-roads meet, 
the Spirit whispers to the prayerful soul, 
“ This is the way, walk ye init.” David has 
the desert in his eye ; and, near the haunts 
of men, it is crowded with tracks. It looks 
exactly like a spider’s web or a railway skeleton 
map. Directions are of no use there: you 
must have by your side a trusty guide. 
Christ leads His own “in paths of righteous- 
ness ” right on to the land of the upright. 
And He does all “ for His name’s sake.” It 
is not for the sake of my merit or my worthi- 
ness. As far as east is from the west, so 
far was such an idea from the mind of David. 
He who guides me through life, says David, 
will not desert me when I need Him most. 
“ Through the valley of the shadow of death 
. .. . Thou art with me.” The shepherd 
had often to lead his sheep at night through 
gloomy and dangerous ravines, where rocks 
might crush or wild beasts attack them. It 
was usually at such places that robbers 
pounced upon them. ‘They waited till shep- 
herd and sheep were in the ravine, and then 
they attacked them in front and in the rear, 
and flight was cut off. In such fearful places, 
the panting sheep—no creature more timid 
in the dark—crowded close to the shepherd, 
who, with an encouraging word, touched them 
with his staff, and then they feared no evil. 
The rod and the staff are the shepherd’s 
weapons, with which he smites the robbers 
and the unruly sheep; but Christ’s “ ensigns 
of authority are also instruments of consola- 
tion.” David knew that in all his dark days, 
and especially in his dying day, the Great 
Shepherd of men would be with him ; and 
so he faced the future without fear. He be- 
lieved that he would be guided through the 
valley into the light of the eternal day. 

We know much more about the Good 
Shepherd than David did. We know far 
better than he could the full meaning of the 
words he used. Thus the psalm speaks tu 
us of David’s Son and Lord. Hence many 
of our loved ones had its words on their 
lips when they fainted in death. Sometimes 
a smile is seen on the faces of the dying. 
Perhaps they are returning the smile of their 
Shepherd, whose rod and staff comfort them ; 
perhaps they smile as children smile when 
they feel the gentle touch of the hand that 
upholds and guides them. This beautiful 
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psalm should help us to conquer that natural 
fear of death which lurks in the hearts of both 
old and young. 


FIFTH EVENING 


Hymn: “ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me” 
Lesson : Revelation vii. 9-17 


THE HOST OF THE SOUL 


In this psalm David pours out his heart to 
Jehovah as his shepherd, guide, and enter- 
tainer. Full of grateful joy he sings : “ Thou 
preparest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies: Thou anointest my head 
with oil; my cup runneth over. Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life: and I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever” (vers. 5 and 6). 
These two verses mean that Jehovah is his 
Host now, and that He shall be his Host for 
ever. 

David once fled from Saul to the cave of 
Adullam, and lived in a stronghold there. 
Many who were in distress fled to him. 
The moment they were under his roof, he 
was bound by all the laws of Eastern hospi- 
tality to defend them to the last drop of his 
blood, and to share with them all he had. 
You can fancy the foes of David’s guests, 
standing on some neighbouring height, while 
David, full in their view, prepares a table for 
his friends under the spreading oak, anoints 
them with oil in token of honour, and fills 
their cup till it runs over. The foes can 
only gnash their teeth, and go away. Thus 
Jehovah brings His friends into His banquet- 
ing-house, where His banner over them is 
love. Once in His tent, His guest is both 
safe and satisfied. “Thou anointest my 
head with oil !” How delicious, how refresh- 
ing the cool, sweet-smelling oil was to the 
wearied wayfarer! How agreeable to him 
the plentiful feast and the overflowing cup! 

Some think or say that the Christian’s life 
must be a joyless thing. They hint that he 
has no taste for true enjoyment, and that his 
heart is like a standing pool. The godly 
life was to David—and he knew both ways 
of living—an abundant royal feast. The 
thought of it fills him with thankful joy. 

Thoughtless people have their feast too. 
A table is spread for them ; they, too, are 
anointed with oil ; a brimming cup is offered 
to their lips. But do their joys last? A 
jovial company met in Belshazzar’s palace, 
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drinking wine out of golden vessels, and 
praising their gods. But lo! when their 
mirth is fast and furious, a mysterious hand 
writes their doom on the wall. Then their 
countenances are changed; the joints of 
their loins are loosed ; and their knees smite 
one another. It is not so with Jehovah’s 
guests. They sit fearlessly at the banquet 
Divine Love has spread for them. To this 
banquet you are invited as much as any one 
under heaven. You are indeed a bidden 
guest. “Come! Come !” echoes through the 
whole Bible. You cannot say “ No/” to 
so kind an invitation to this splendid enter- 
tainment. 

How does David look forward to the 
future? See the closing verse: “Surely” 
—his faith in his Host makes him quite sure 
of it—‘ goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life.” His two 
guardian angels will not leave him till they 
land him in his Father’s house, where he 
shall be not merely a guest, but a son that 
abideth ever. “And I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever.” 

The oldest man in the possession of his 
faculties with whom I ever conversed was 
Dr. Ingram, of Unst, in Shetland, the minister 
of the most northern parish in the British 
Isles) He was then almost 100 years 
old, and he reached his rogrd year. The 
memory of the aged travels in a circle, so 
that the nearer they are to the end, the 
nearer they are to the beginning. He 
remembered well only his Bible and _ his 
boyhood, and the fact that goodness and 
mercy had followed him all the days of his 
life. A more cheerful and thankful man I 
never saw. When we left, he lifted up his 
hands and blessed us after the manner of 
the patriarchs in Genesis. He told us that 
if we should live to be as old men as he 
was, he could hardly wish more for us than 
that we might have as much enjoyment of 
life as God had given him. He owed it all, 
he said, to the blessed Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which he had preached for nearly 
seventy-five years. He then repeated—and 
one of his family said that it was his theme 
every day, morning, noon, and night — 
these lines : 


Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me ; 

And in God's house for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


ANY are the methods which school-boys 
M adopt to deaden the sharp cut of the cane, 
but the lads in a certain village school in 

Silesia have hit o2 a way to prevent its use, at 
least temporarily. The master had just returned 
from the annual military service which falls to the 
lot of all law-respecting Germans. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he kept a cane handy, he was 
evidently on good terms with his pupils, for they 
had gathered a profusion of flowers, and made the 
school-room gay in their tutor’s honour. It wasa 
charming surprise, and the morning lesson went 
off well; the boys humoured the teacher and the 
teacher humoured the boys. But in the afternoon, 
so true is it that a boy's will is the wind’s will, 
one of the youngsters in that room of garlands 
became recalcitrant, and the newly-returned school- 
master saw nothing for it but to call him out for 
chastisement. He went to take down the cane, 
and lo! fairies might have been there! It was 
twined round and round with the most beautiful 
wreaths and the choicest of blossoms—transformed 
into a wand of sweet-scented flowers and lovely to 
behold. Here was honest school-boy wit and fun 
and humour, and they prevailed. The cane re- 
mained in its sheath for that day at least, the 
master agreeing not to use it, if the boys undertook 
to give no further cause that it should be otherwise. 


EXAMINATIONS in Scripture disclose some startling 
juvenile ideas. To the query, ‘‘ Why was Jeru- 
salem surrounded with walls?'’ the answer was 
given, ‘‘Tokeepin the milk andhoney.” ‘What is 
manna ?’’ was another question. “ Please, sir, it’s 
taking your cap off to master and missus.” A boy 
said, ‘‘ We know that St. Peter was crucified with 
his head downwards, because he mentions it in 
several of his epistles.” Another boy who was 
asked where Cain went after he had killed Abel, 
replied that he went to his bed. The teacher 
wanted to know the source of his information 
“It’s in the chapter, sir, that Cain after he had 
killed Abel went to the land of Nod.”’ In an essay 
on ‘‘ Kindness to Animals,” a girl wrote, ‘‘It is 
cruel to cut off dogs’ tails, as some wicked men 
do, for what God has joined together no man must 
put asunder,” 


WueEn Dr. Conan Doyle returned home from his 
Parliamentary contest, and had to admit that he 
was unsuccessful, his tiny daughter showed her 
sympathy by saying, ‘‘ Poor daddy, couldn’t you 
pass ?”’ 

IF one can judge from the ‘‘ Recollections"? pub- 
lished by the Rev. C. T. Brady, missionary work 
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in the western states of America is not without its 
humorous moments. Archdeacon Brady's work 
lay partly amongst the coloured people. At a cer- 
tain revival meeting an old negro woman rose and 
made a prayer. She commenced with true 
Puritan sternness, but wound up with all the 
tenderness of a southern mammy's heart—‘ Oh 
Lawd, tek de sinners an shek em obah de fiah ob 
hell, but please, Lawd, doan drap ‘em.” 


THERE was a lay reader who assisted the Arch- 
deacon at a service by reading the lessons. He 
was an old soldier who had got the grace of the 
Bible at his heart, but halted a good deal at some 
of the unfamiliar names in the Great Book. When 
he endeavoured to read the morning chapter on one 
occasion, he could not find the place—it was in one 
of the minor prophets—and after turning the pages 
backwards and forwards in the face of a tittering 
congregation, finally opened the book at random 
and began to read. As ill-luck would have it, he 
lighted upon one of the genealogical chapters in 
Ezra—the second. He struggled along through 
half a column of Hebrew names, and finally turned 
the last leaf in the hope that there would be a 
change in the substance of the chapter on the other 
side. What he saw proved too much for him, for 
after one frightened glance he closed the reading 
in this way: “And a page and a half more of the 
same kind, brethren. Here endeth the first 
lesson,” 


One day the Archdeacon discovered two clergy- 
men were inadvertently sent to conduct services 
and preach in a certain church at the same time 
on Sunday morning. Both were very old men, and 
each one was fond of preaching. As they were on 
the retired list, they did not have frequent oppor- 
tunities for doingso. Each was much surprised to 
see the other at thechurch. They had no difficulty, 
however, in dividing the services between them, but 
the question as to who was to deliver the sermon 
was a harder problem. Each man had made up 
his mind that he would do the preaching. The 
services went on smoothly enough until the singing 
of the last verse of the hymn which comes before 
the sermon. During the singing the younger of 
the venerable brethren stepped out from his seat 
and openly knelt down in the sight of everybody 
for his preliminary prayer, which he concluded in 
much less time than usual, lest he should be caught 
napping, and then he rose, and turned to the 
pulpit. The older man for the nonce had dis- 
pensed with his private prayers, and as soon as his 
brother cleric had knelt down, he had promptly 
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walked into the pulpit. As the younger preacher 
stood looking at his rival in open-mouthed 
astonishment and consternation, the old man bowed 
gracefully to him, and turning to the congregation, 
triumphantly began his sermon. 





One of the wonders of the closing century is the 
immense spread of the English language, as com-, 
pared with other European tongues. In 1800 the 
relative order of the prevalence of these tongues 
was as follows : 

1. French was spoken by 31,500,000. 

2. Russian by 31,000,000, 

3. German by 30,500,000, 

4. Spanish by 26,000,000, half of them outside of 
Europe. 

5. English by only 19,750,000, of whom 5,000,000 
were in the United States, and 750,000 else- 
where. 

Now, the order is reversed, so far as English is 
concerned, for that language takes the lead with 
130,000,000, of whom 70,000,000 are in the United 
States, 40,000,000 in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
in the colonies and dependencies at least 20,000,000 
more. German comes next at a respectful distance, 
closely followed by Russian. French makes a bad 
fourth, and Spanish comes last. 





Herr Lang has given some interesting financial 
details in connection with this year’s Ober-Ammer- 
gau Passion Play. It appears that 173,785 visitors 
paid for admission, the receipts from tickets 
amounting to £52,058. The outgoings were as 
follows ; 





£ 
For erection and decoration of audi- 
ence hall e . 12,000 
For alterations to same, so as to make 
it available for practice during the 
next nine years 2,000 
For new costumes, &c. ‘ 7,500 
Building new premises for music and 
other rehearsals and communal pur- 
poses. : ‘ , : . 2,000 
Distributed among the actors (779 in 
all) . . ° ‘ ° 12,500 
£36,000 
ce 


There is thus a handsome residue of something 
like £16,000. This sum is to be used for the endow- 
ment of the hospital, clearing off a debt incurred 
for a new water supply, in assisting the church and 
school funds, and for the general public benefit. 





TWENTY years ago, Mrs. Bishop tells us, Japan was 
ripe as a field for missionary enterprise. ‘If you 


only sent plenty of teachers, Japan would be Chris- 
tian in ten years,’’ said the head of one of the 
most important Buddhist sects to her. The 
teachers were not sent, the door of opportunity, 
then so widely open, slowly creaked back upon its 
hinges, and interest has given place to indifference 
The Japan of to-day which excites so much 
admiration, on account of its powers of assimilation 
and the ease with which Western forms of govern- 
ment are adopted, is a purely material nation. The 
result of Mrs, Bishop's visit in 1897 was to force 
upon her the fact that Christianity had lost one of 
its most golden opportunities. Nowadays she finds 
that agnosticism, the result of secular Western 
education, has captivated the educated youth, and 
is spreading enormously. Christianity is regarded 
by the great majority of the educated as an out- 
worn creed, destitute of practical bearing, except 
so far as some of its moral teachings may be worthy 
of incorporation with a national life, out of which 
any notion of futurity more tangible than the hazy 
negation of Nirvana has well-nigh disappeared, 
swept away with a rush in the full tide of mili- 
tarism, industrialism, and utilitarianism which 
succeeded the victory over China. The view taken 
of religion by educated Japanese was lately ex- 
pressed by her greatest statesman thus :—‘ I my- 
self regard religion as quite unnecessary for a 
nation’s life. I do not regard Japan’s almost 
universal atheism as a peril to the community. 
Science is far above superstition, and what is 
Buddhism or Christianity but a superstition, and 
therefore a source of weakness rather than of 
strength to a nation?’’ Mrs. Bishop urges that if 
this state of things is to be aitered men and women 
must come forward to convert and guide native 
workers. Dazzling, she says, as Japan’s progress 
is, the people, as they stand on the threshold of the 
twentieth century, are as much in need of the 
Gospel and Christian teaching as the people of 
Central Africa. 


Apropos of our reference to episcopal gaiters, a 
correspondent reminds us that the broad-brimmed 
and corded episcopal hat is also an object of 
interest. Our correspondent recalls the following 
amusing anecdote. The late Lord Ailesbury was 
standing bare-headed in a well-known hatter’s shop 
in Piccadilly while his hat was being ironed. A 
bishop—who has not reached his time for posthu- 
mous anecdotes, and must consequently be name- 
less—entered the shop in full attire, and, seeing 
Lord Ailesbury bareheaded, mistook him for a 
shopman, Taking off his own head-covering, the 
bishop said: “I want to know if you have a hat 
like this,” Lord Ailesbury surveyed the hat and 
its owner, and turned on his heel with the curt 
remark: ‘‘ No, I haven't ; and if I had, I'd behung 
before I'd wear it." 
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HE war that has darkened so many homes 
has not spared our Royal House. The 
Queen has lost a grandson: her daughter, 

the Princess Christian, a child: they too share in 
that sisterhood of sorrow that has linked together 
the lowly and the great during these months of 
bitter trial. ‘‘ Not a house where there was not 
one dead '"—the familiar words get a new meaning 
in times like these ; and we feel that the shadow of 
death lies as darkly upon the palace as upon the 
cottage, and remember that there is but one conso- 
lation for prince and peasant alike. The young 
prince was an officer of promise. His heart was in 
his work. He had already served in three Indian 
campaigns, and in the Ashanti expedition also. 
The malarial fever that had attacked him may 
have weakened him, and have left him less able to 
withstand the disease that has cost us more lives in 
South Africa than have the bullets of the Boers. 
His early death cuts short a career that would have 
been one of honour and usefulness. 





Lorp Roserts’ appeal to the nation not to put 
temptation in the way of our soldiers when they 
return, has made a distinct impression. But we 
wish that we could feel sure that it has touched 
the conscience as well as the sentiment, and that it 
has reached the classes with whom the danger 
lies. The real peril is not in the public welcome, 
though there is danger there: it is among the 
friends of the men, in their families, in their own 
homes; and it springs from habit and not from 
impulse. So long as the custom of the country is 
to drink at times of rejoicing, no protest, no 
warning, will have much effect. It is almost hope- 
less to attempt to change ingrained habit by a 
sudden and an isolated effort. Some will be 
indifferent, and some will forget, and some will 
see no reason why they should not do what they 
have always done, and others who mean well will 
fin old associations too much for them, and then 
good resolutions will fall from them. The case is 
worse, because the self-restraint that we still keep 
in times of calamity forsakes us when the danger 
and the anxiety have passed away: as a people, 
we are stronger and wiser in trouble than we arein 
joy; that, to our shame, has been the experience of 
the last six months. 





AttHouGH the friendly relations long existing 
between the Dutch and ourselves have been sorely 
strained of late, we are not so churlish as to with- 
hold our sympathy from the young Queen of 
Holland in the hour of her joy. Her engagement 
to the Prince Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, we 
all hope, will prove to be the prelude to a lifelong 


happiness, lightening the load that she will have 
to bear, and lessening the cares from which she 
can never escape. If in her future husband she 
finds the same sympathy and support that our own 
Queen found in the Prince Consort, she will be a 
happy woman. For sovereigns need the home, 
and the happiness and the peace of home, more 
and not less than those who are not born to 
greatness and to the burdens that greatness 
brings. 

Tue Bishop of Liverpool’s declaration that he 
intends to enforce in his diocese the standards of 
ritual and doctrine set forth by the Archbishops at 
Lambeth, has given general satisfaction in the 
north. Men are glad to find a Churchman who 
knows his own mind, who states clearly what he 
will tolerate and what he will not, and who lets it 
be understood that he means his rule to be obeyed. 
At the same time he has not been content with 
public utterances: he has tried in dealing with his 
clergy what personal persuasion can effect ; and 
some of the men who might have taken up an 
extreme position and have held to it, have con- 
ceded to him what his predecessor would have 
sought in vain. But with him courtesy does not 
mean compromise, and his gentleness is the out- 
come, not of weakness, but of strength. He has the 
power of drawing people together, and he has 
already won over some elements in Liverpool that 
he found at his coming indifferent, if not hostile, 
If any one can build the cathedral for which the 
city has waited, with no obvious impatience, for 
the last twenty years, he is the man who may hope 
to succeed. 





WHATEVER compensations Church divisions may 
bring in diversity of service or in vigorous emula- 
tion, we are all stronger when united than apart ; 
and when two Churches become one, it is a clear 
gain for the cause of true religion. For nearly 
forty years the United Presbyterians and the Free 
Church of Scotland have had union in their minds ; 
and after long waiting, and in spite of many 
obstacles, what was once a dream is now a reality. 
There may be some so learned in subtle shades of 
theological thought as to draw distinctions of creed 
between the two Churches: we know of none. 
The Free Churchmen who left the Church of 
Scotland at the Disruption, believed in the prin- 
ciple of Establishment, but denied the right of the 
State to meddle with spiritual things: of their 
descendants few, probably, believe that an estab- 
lished Church and spiritual liberty are compatible. 
The United Presbyterians, for the most part, have 
been sworn adherents of voluntaryism from the 
first. There was really nothing to keep the twc 
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bodies separate, except habit and tradition; and 
they ought to have come together many years ago. 
But to reconcile Churches is no easy task, and but 
for the patience and courage and statesmanship of 
Principal Rainy it is doubtful if the negotiations 
for union would have been carried through success- 
fully. 


Mr. McKintey has again been elected President 
of the United States, and by an overwhelming 
majority. He carried twenty-seven States out of 
forty-five; his supporters, it is said, outnumber 
Mr. Bryan’s by more than a million. What his 
victory means it would be difficult to say; for 
where men are keenly interested in politics, they 
will often follow their party regardless of any 
definite issues. But of this at least we may besure 
—that the prevailing opinion in the United States 
supports the foreign policy of the government, 
sympathises with its action in the Philippines and 
in China ; and that it condemns the demand to pay 
in silver what was promised in gold. Incidentally, 
the contest has shown what a strong man can do 
even in a corrupt city. Mr. Croker and the 
Tammany gang, controlling the New York police, 
thought they would use the police to supplant the 
officials in the polling-booths. Two short notes 
from Governor Roosevelt, who has since been 
elected Vice-President, shattered the scheme. 
Tammany collapsed, and the election in New York 
passed off without violence, and even without dis- 
order, 


THERE is no good news from China. The Govern- 
ment, through its mouthpieces, still makes vague 
offers, but pledges itself to no reforms. The high 
officials who were leaders in massacre and outrage 
are still in power; the very idea of punishing them 
is scouted, and unless they should fall into our 
hands, they will go unpunished. How little the 
Chinese fear the combined forces of Europe may 
be inferred from the audacious demand that the 
troops should be withdrawn, now that the legations 
have been relieved. They fully understand that a 
permanent occupation of the country is impossible, 
and they are content to wait on the chance of their 
enemies falling out between themselves. Diffi- 
culties have arisen already, and the Chinese know 
it. Russian officers, not for the first time, have 
ignored the rights of other nations, and have acted 
as if they were in sole possession. And the reports 
of indiscriminate slaughter, of systematic pillage 
and of base violence, if confirmed, will make us 
eager to separate ourselves from those who barbar- 
ously contend against barbarism, 


On y those who had known him for many years 
could write fitly about Charles Garrett, whose 
death is a loss not to Methodism so much as to 


English Christianity. Men have differed in judg- 
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ment as to the range of his intellectual force, as to 
his merits as a preacher, even as to his success in 
philanthropic work: But as to the man there has 
never been any opinion but one for a generation 
and more—that he was a living power, a spiritual 
genius, asaintof God. He had the practical power 
of getting things done. Henry Drummond, in his 
pamphlet ‘‘ What Five Minutes Did,” has told the 
story of the beginning of an enterprise that has 
done more to make Liverpool sober than a million 
tracts—the foundation of the Cocoa Tavern Com- 
pany. Moody gave the impulse; but the plan was 
Garrett’s—one of many that have helped to make 
the world brighter, and men better. And in the 
religious life—the soul life—he had an insight and 
a grasp that by themselves would have made him a 
great man. Some ministers see heaven, but are 
blind to earth: they grasp the eternal truths, but 
have no hold on the life in which those truths 
should be applied: they love righteousness, and do 
not understand temptation. Charles Garrett, ina 
sense, was at home in both worlds—the divine and 
the human ; not by yielding to temptation, but by 
mastering it. And he had the personal magnetism 
that drew people to him, opened their hearts, won 
their trust and their love. How many confessions 
he heard, though he gave no absolution ; how many 
burdens he helped men and women to bear ; how 
many sorrows he shared, and how many joys, for 
he had learnt the double lesson, the duty of mirth 
and the duty of mourning—no one will ever know. 
His personal service to the poor, the outcast, the 
wretched, would need a volume to tell the story; 
and it would take half a dozen more to describe 
what he did to build up his own Church, for the 
cause of total abstinence, and for all that strengthens 
public morals and personal piety. 


For pure heroism it would be difficult to match 
our doctors, and though every great profession has 
some men who disgrace it, as a class they have a 
noble record. A man like Dr. Brown, of Brockley, 
deserves the cross for bravery as truly as any 
soldier for a gallant deed in the battle-field. He 
had met with a carriage accident, and had been 
sent abroad to recover. At Boulogne, after 
crossing the Channel, he saw a man fall into the 
water : he jumped in, and dragged him out. Then, 
soaked to the skin as he was, he tried for two 
hours to bring the man round; caught a chill, and 
died a few days later, having given his own life in 
the attempt to save another's. It is such deeds, 
often unknown beyond the limits of a narrow 
circle, that keep the standard of the medical con- 
science so high. We trust our doctors, and 
honour them, if we do not always reward them; 
and almost unconsciously we expect in them a 
complete forgetfulness of self, and an uncom- 
promising devotion to the public good, that we 
should never dream of looking for in most other 
callings. 
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